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GRIST 

For  long  years  we  made  tremendous  material  advancement 
through  pioneering  and  constructive  talent  akin  to  genius,  no- 
where more  evident  than  in  our  elaborate  schools  system,  with  its 
colleges,  universities  and  technical  schools,  many  of  which  are  do- 
ing superbly  fine  work, — none  better.  But  with  the  system  as  a 
whole,  all  is  not  as  it  should  be,  or  there  would  not  be  grounds  for 
the  comment  we  hear  on  every  side,  comments  inspired  by  obvious 
facts.  In  some  quarters  there  is  serious  question  as  to  whether 
we  have  not  forgotten  the  purpose  of  education.  If  its  purpose 
is  to  teach  men  how  to  live,  we  may  take  a  leaf  from  the  book  of 
our  continental  cousins  and  direct  our  efforts  towards  a  more 
leisurely,  more  deliberate,  more  simple  way  of  life  and  clamp  down 
hard  on  the  ever-surging  impetus  towards  material  expansion. 
We  have  reached  a  period  in  which  we  must  give  thought  to  the 
idea  of  education  in  the  fullest  and  truest  sense  of  the  word.  The 
new  deal,  as  well  as  the  havoc  wrought  by  the  ^  ^  rugged  individual- 
ism and  ruthless  competition^'  of  the  last  forty  years  have  set 
our  minds  in  the  direction  of  new  social  ventures,  as  pregnant 
with  significance  and  as  fateful  as  any  adventure  of  our  fathers 
of  old.  We  are  setting  out  on  untrodden  ways ;  we  are  launched 
on  unchartered  seas.  In  the  rebuilding  of  the  social  edifice  we 
shall  need  minds  trained  along  the  lines  of  intellect,  objective, 
detached,  with  a  developed  sense  of  the  ultimate  right  and  good. 


Times,  some  insist  have  changed,  if  we  may  give  credence  to 
reputable  observers.  The  day  of  the  heroic  pioneer  is  no  more, 
nor  is  that  of  the  empire  builders ;  captains  of  industry  have  gone 
the  way  of  Blackbeard,  and  in  our  day  their  avocation  is  no  long- 
er held  in  honor  as  evidenced  by  public  opinion  concerning  the 
rum-runner,  hijacker,  bandit  and  kidnapper.  Insistence  on  the 
material  has  brought  woe  in  the  wake  of  cut-throat  competition 
and  the  world  lies  prostrate  and  broken  at  the  feet  of  a  shattered 
idol. 


THE  GILDS  AND  THE  N.  R.  A. 

Edwakd  Kuncel 


Somebody  recently  said,  ^'Next  to  the  weather  and  tea,  the 
British  are  talking*  most  about  America's  national  recovery  at- 
tempts.'^ Quite  naturally,  too,  as  it  parallels  an  all  but  for- 
gotten phase  of  their  own  national  history,  for  in  the  process 
of  their  development  the  English  had  an  institution  which  very 
closely  resembled  our  own  National  Recovery  Act.  In  almost 
every  volume  of  English  history  that  covers  the  period  there 
are  numerous  references  to  a  gild  system  which  in  purpose  and 
structure  strikes  us  as  both  familiar  and  very  modern.  To 
appreciate  the  antiquity  of  the  idea  of  controlling  production  and 
fixing  wages,  hours  of  labor,  and  methods  of  manufacture,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  note  that  there  is  positive  documentary  evi- 
dence that  the  Cambridge  gild  had  power  to  enforce  its  will  on 
its  members  in  similar  matters  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the 
eleventh  century.  For  six  centuries  this  gild  system  retained  its 
power  and  vigor,  even  though  during  that  prolonged  period  mo- 
mentous occurences  made  its  very  existence  precarious.  It  was 
not,  however,  until  internal  decay  set  in  that  the  system  col- 
lapsed. 

It  may  be  well  briefly  to  sketch  the  turmoil  which  existed  at 
various  times  during  the  days  of  the  gild,  to  give  some  idea  of 
the  odds  against  which  it  had  to  contend.  England  in  the  first 
instance  was  conquered  by  the  Normans;  wars  raged  intermit- 
tently; Parliament  came  into  existence  and  wdth  time  assumed 
the  position  in  affairs  which  it  now  occupies.  Feudalism  gave 
place  to  a  modified  concept  of  absolutism,  and  England  grew 
from  an  isolated  island  state  to  one  of  the  great  powers  of  the 
world.  All  this  occurred  during  the  life  of  the  gilds,  but  the 
gilds  survived,  even  through  the  most  revolutionary  of  all  Eng- 
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lish  reorganizations,  the  separation  from  Rome  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  English  Church. 

Originally  it  is  believed  that  the  gild  was  a  family  political 
feast  which  brought  all  the  members  of  the  klan  together  for 
the  purpose  of  making  common  decisions.  This  phase  of  it  is 
found  among  the  early  northern  pagans  who  bound  their  mem- 
bers to  obedience.  As  time  passed,  the  gild  assumed  a  religious 
significance,  and  it  is  in  this  aspect  that  it  is  chiefly  recognized 
throughout  England  during  the  eleventh  century.  It  provided 
suitable  burial  for  its  members,  said  prayers  for  those  who  had 
died,  and  contributed  to  the  maintenance  of  their  dependents. 
During  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  the  gild  assumed 
many  of  the  duties  and  responsibilities  which  in  earlier  days  be- 
longed to  the  famly.  The  state  was  not  yet  in  a  position  to  as- 
sume these  responsibilities,  so  the  members  of  a  community  or 
town  organized  for  their  mutual  protection.  This  protection  was 
necessary,  for  rapacious  nobles,  uncivilized  barbarians,  and  even 
a  few  bishops  whose  worldly  desires  became  too  strong,  all  strove 
to  seize  the  property  of  the  members  of  the  gilds. 

It  is  significant  that  the  very  forces  which  brought  about  the 
rise  of  the  gild  have  also  developed  our  national  recovery  ad- 
ministration. To  be  sure  we  pride  ourselves  that  we  have  ad- 
vanced in  modern  times  to  a  place  where  covetous  individuals 
no  longer  openly  steal  the  personal  property  of  their  fellow  citi- 
zens. We  have  not,  however,  advanced  to  a  point  whereby  preda- 
tory capital  has  not  striven  to  acquire  all  the  benefits  of  labor 
without  giving  adequate  compensation.  Thus  the  first  parallel 
between  gilds  and  modern  controlled  economics  becomes  obvious. 
Again,  in  unimportant  details  the  resemblance  between  the  days 
of  the  gild  and  our  time  is  striking.  In  punishing  offenders  the 
gilds  utilized  the  fine  effectively.  It  is  significant  that  the  act 
of  Congress  creating  our  present  ^^set  up"  provided  for  fines 
for  those  who  break  the  agreement.  The  gild,  however,  had  one 
feature  which  is  entirely  lacking  in  our  present  day  economic 
organization.     It  had  its  own  courts,  and  tried  its  members  in 
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its  own  tribunals.  There  were  many  instances  where  the  de- 
cisions of  such  a  gild  court  were  enforced  on  non-members  of 
the  association. 

In  the  beginning  some  English  gilds  were  formed  largely  by 
merchants  and  traders  whose  chief  interest  was  not  in  the  manu- 
facture of  articles,  but  rather  in  the  exchange  of  the  finished 
products.  In  due  time  the  rivalry  between  manufacturers  and 
merchants  became  acute.  The  producer  of  an  article  was  not 
eliminated  from  the  gild,  but  he  came  to  occupy  a  place  inferior 
to  the  trader.  The  merchant  governed  the  town  and  excluded 
from  high  positions  all  artisans.  As  the  merchants  grew  more 
powerful  and  obtained  increasingly  large  amounts  of  wealth, 
they  became  more  arrogant  and  disdainful  of  the  rights  of  the 
manufacturers.  The  wealth  of  the  trader  led  to  an  ever  widen- 
ing gap  between  the  two  sections  of  the  gild.  Thus  the  ultimate 
break  was  inevitable.  The  same  analogy  exists  today.  In  order 
to  protect  themselves  in  their  very  existence  from  absorption  by 
the  merchants,  the  craftsmen  were  obliged  to  rise  in  revolt.  By 
the  time  of  Henry  VI  (1442-1461)  these  craft  gilds  had  secured 
a  large  measure  of  control  in  the  affairs  of  their  towns.  They 
maintained  the  privileges  previously  secured  by  the  old  mer- 
chant gilds,  for  they  realized  that  staple  coinage,  and  general 
regulation  of  industry  were  of  first  importance  if  commerce,  do- 
mestic and  foreign  alike,  was  to  be  profitable. 

From  this  time  on  for  nearly  three  hundred  years  it  is  the 
craft  gild  which  assumes  the  most  important  role  in  British  life 
and  industry.  Craft  gilds  did  not  suddenly  spring  to  the  front. 
The  weavers'  gilds  of  London  and  Oxford  existed  during  the 
years  of  Henry  I  (1100-1135).  These  weavers'  gilds  had  ex- 
clusive control  of  the  weaving  industry  in  a  specified  area  sur- 
rounding their  to^vn,  and  they  used  their  power  to  gain  for  them- 
selves privileges  which  had  previously  been  denied  to  them.  The 
charters  under  which  they  operated  were  granted  by  kings  who 
sought  thereby  an  increase  of  their  own  personal  fortunes.  Nat- 
urally, therefore,  when  the  state  needed  money  it  would  grant 
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to  the  gilds  exclusive  charters  and  monopolies.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  during  the  reign  of  Richard  I  (1189-1199)  who  needed 
financial  support  for  his  extensive  Crusades. 

It  is  not,  however,  until  the  gilds  reached  their  maturity  that 
we  can  point  to  specific  examples  with  certainty  and  declare  that 
they  are  similar  to  practices  of  our  own  modern  experiment. 
After  the  termination  of  the  struggle  between  the  craft  and  mer- 
diant  gilds,  the  absolute  control  of  members  began.  This  right 
had  been  an  inherent  part  of  the  gild  since  its  inception  in  the 
commercial  field,  but  it  remained  for  later  centuries  to  develop 
this  feature  completely. 

In  controlling  manufacturing  the  first  and  basic  point  of  at- 
tack was  against  the  use  of  improper  tools  and  processes.  The 
gild  prescribed  the  specific  types  of  tools  which  were  to  be  used 
by  its  members,  while  processes  of  manufacture  were  carefully 
and  explicitly  mentioned  in  every  charter.  Minute  details  were 
inserted  so  that  the  workman  could  not  utilize  improper  devices 
or  methods  in  his  work.  This  internal  control  took  two  general 
forms.  In  some  instances  the  charters  granted  to  the  gilds  by 
Edward  III  (1327-1377)  provided  for  royal  appointment  of  a 
member  of  the  gild  whose  duties  were  to  supervise  the  manufac- 
ture of  all  products  of  that  gild.  These  instances,  however,  were 
limited,  and  in  general  another  far  more  picturesque  means  of 
selection  was  employed. 

In  the  second  type  of  selection,  the  members  of  the  gild  would 
meet  in  a  large  hall  for  a  spacious  banquet.  Each  member  pro- 
vided a  portion  of  the  beer,  wine,  or  wax  which  was  to  be  used 
at  the  festivities.  The  fines  of  the  offenders  served  at  this  time 
to  provide  extra  cheer  for  the  gildsmen.  After  all  had  drunk 
their  fill,  the  election  of  the  gild  warden  or  supervisor  took  place. 
Each  member  rose  from  his  place  and  shouted  his  preference. 
Naturally  this  vocal  balloting  frequently  ended  in  first  class 
fights,  but  this  did  not  deter  the  participants  from  engaging  in 
the  next  election  with  just  as  much  vigor  and  enthusiasm.  These 
banquets  were  rather  picturesque  and  probably  did  much  to  keep 
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the  social  unity  of  the  gilds  at  a  high  level,  while  their  social 
value  doubtless  served  to  maintain  the  economic  stability  of  the 
organization. 

We  have  lost  not  a  little  of  our  power  to  use  the  ^^colorfuP' 
effectively  in  business,  as  our  government  has  advanced  to  a 
place  where  it  can  control  industry.  True,  the  control  of  the 
N.  E.  A.  is  external.  The  members  of  a  particular  industry  are 
asked  to  make  a  code  which  is  administered  not  by  members  of 
their  selection,  but  by  the  corps  of  governmental  workers  who 
aid  President  Eoosevelt  and  General  Johnson.  This  is  not  a 
major  difference  from  the  old  gilds.  The  difference  is  rather 
one  of  modern  conditions.  Now  our  government  can  control  in- 
dustry through  all  the  modern  means,  while  the  old  English  kings 
had  neither  the  power  nor  the  means  of  communication  necessary 
for  governmental  supervision. 

One  supposedly  modern  practice,  so  we  once  fondly  believed, 
was  not  unknown  to  the  members  of  the  gild.  There  are  several 
reported  instances  in  which  governmental  officials  were  bribed. 
In  one  case  the  members  of  a  certain  gild  paid  the  king  to  re- 
voke the  charter  of  a  rival  gild.  This  latter  gild,  now  without  a 
royal  charter  or  license,  used  the  same  amount  of  gold  to  re- 
purchase its  charter,  and  the  king  calmly  remarked  that  he  had 
served  both  parties  to  the  best  of  his  abilit}^  Interesting  as  these 
side  lights  may  be,  there  is  another  point  of  similarity  between 
these  phases  of  modern  and  medieval  economic  development. 
The  gilds  had  in  their  possession  an  official  stamp  which  had  to 
be  placed  on  each  article,  if  the  article  was  to  compete  on  equal 
terms  with  other  gild  products  in  the  open  market.  When  the 
gild  chose  to  expel  a  member,  his  stamp  was  revoked,  and  he 
could  no  longer  enjoy  the  benefits  and  privileges  of  the  gild.  To- 
day we  choose  to  display  blue  eagles  in  the  shops  and  factories 
of  those  w^ho  are  complying  with  the  provisions  of  the  ^^New 
Deal. "  It  is  quite  generally  believed  that  the  revocation  of  the 
insignia  of  the  N.  R.  A.  is  a  sign  for  public  rejection  of  the 
product   so   ostracized   from   ^^ recovery''    society.     Surely  the 
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parallel  between  the  procedure  of  the  gilds  and  that  of  our  time 
is  not  so  exaggerated  as  some  critics  might  assume. 

The  gilds  provided  that  no  product  was  to  be  sold  which  had 
been  patched,  or  in  the  construction  of  which  inferior  materials 
had  been  used.  Moreover,  members  were  forbidden  to  sell  goods 
which  had  in  any  way  deteriorated.  ^^If  a  member  is  unable  to 
complete  a  piece  of  work,  gild  brothers  shall  assist  him,  so  that 
the  public  may  be  protected  from  a  product  which  might  spoil 
during  the  clasped  time  which  the  member  might  lose  before  he 
can  complete  the  article.''  This  passage  from  the  code  of  one 
of  the  London  gilds  exemplifies  the  desire  on  the  part  of  the  gilds 
to  insure  fair  trade  practices  and  stable  products.  The  whole 
ethical  side  of  our  recovery  attempts  is  based  on  the  employment 
of  fair  trade  practices  by  our  merchants  and  manufacturers.  We 
are  earnestly  striving  to  remove  by  agreement  of  manufacturers 
all  harmful  or  inferior  products. 

To  me  this  next  detail  of  gild  constitution  is  most  nearly  like 
that  of  our  own  present  time.  The  gilds  provided  for  a  limited 
number  of  hours  of  work  for  each  member.  We  read  that  no  man 
was  permitted  to  work  longer  than  from  sunrise  to  sunset.  The 
gild  codes  indicated  that  this  provision  was  made  in  order  to  keep 
avaricious  members  from  working  by  candle  light  and  thus  de- 
prive other  members  of  a  fair  living.  The  second  reason  for  the 
time  agreement  is  given  as  follows:  ''The  establishment  of  a 
uniform  day  is  necessary  if  members  of  our  association  are  to 
have  the  time  and  energy  to  perform  their  civic  duties.  It  is 
further  found  desirable  to  permit  our  members  some  time  for  the 
enjoyment  of  the  comforts  of  leisure  which  we  possess  at  this 
time." 

If  the  civic  duties  were  so  essential  at  that  time,  I  wonder 
what  the  reaction  of  the  gildsmen  would  be  if  they  could  see  the 
share  which  we  have  in  our  modern  government.  Similarly,  if 
their  leisure  comforts  were  great,  ours  must  be  stupendous.  In 
other  words,  if  it  was  necessary  to  grant  time  for  leisure  and 
exercise  of  civic  duty  in  an  age  which  we  generally  regard  as 
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rather  dull  and  very  slow,  our  present  age  should  demand  in- 
finitely more  leisure  and  more  time  to  exercise  our  right  of  fran- 
chise. Since  the  beginning  of  codified  industry  both  President 
Roosevelt  and  General  Johnson  have  stressed  these  two  pro- 
visions. They  have  publicly  stated  that  one  of  the  major  bene- 
fits to  be  derived  from  the  new  alignment  of  industry  and  labor 
is  the  leisure  which  each  worker  shall  have  for  his  own  enjoy- 
ment and  betterment. 

As  a  direct  result  of  the  limited  day  in  the  gild  machinery,  a 
uniform  wage  was  created  for  the  members  of  that  gild.  This 
uniform  wage  means  that  each  piece  of  the  finished  article  was 
to  be  worth  so  much  to  its  maker.  The  amount  of  profit  varied 
with  the  changing  age,  but  it  was  at  all  times  uniform  for  all 
members  of  a  gild.  The  apprentices,  too,  were  given  a  certain 
wage  for  their  services,  and  were  guaranteed  the  rights  and 
privileges  which  their  station  in  the  organization  permitted.  It 
is  sigTiificant  that  the  establishment  of  a  fixed  wage  for  labor 
was  not  new  in  the  latter  part  of  the  life  of  the  gilds.  The  maxi- 
mum wage  had  been  fixed  in  1353  by  the  Statute  of  Labor,  which 
provided  that  labor  should  receive  the  wage  which  it  had  before 
the  coming  of  the  Black  Death. 

The  major  distinction  between  the  regulation  of  wages  by  the 
gild  and  by  the  N.  R.  A.  is  that  the  gilds  fixed  a  maximum  and 
nearly  always  neglected  the  minimum  wage  which  might  be  paid. 
In  our  own  time  the  codes  of  industry  fix  minimum  wages  but 
neglect  to  mention  maximum  wages.  This  is  just  another  indica- 
tion that  modern  society  has  advanced  a  little  over  previous 
epochs.  We  are  endeavoring  to  organize  our  workers  in  such 
a  way  that  they  may  receive  ever  increasing  amounts  for  their 
labor.  In  their  acceptance  of  codes  our  manufacturers  have 
chosen  to  regard  the  minimum  prescribed  wage  as  the  maximum 
remuneration  for  their  employees.  Now  that  we  have  reached 
the  point  in  our  own  time  where  the  workmen  are  given  a  definite 
wage,  the  old  struggle  will  begin  anew,  as  the  workers  will  strive 
to  obtain  more  money  for  their  services.     To  some,  the  recent 
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strikes  in  Pittsburgh,  Chicago  and  St.  Paul  are  an  indication 
that  such  a  struggle  is  already  in  process  of  development.  Our 
workers  have  been  anxious  to  receive  the  benefits  afforded  by  the 
National  Recovery  Act  and  have  been  active  in  asserting  their 
right  to  strive  for  better  conditions  by  demanding  higher  hour- 
ly payment.  It  is  striking  that  in  both  the  gilds  and  our  modern 
'^set  up''  there  are  boards  of  arbitration  which  seek  a  peaceful 
solution  of  difficulties.  In  the  gild  era  the  national  government 
was  unable  to  handle  the  situation  effectively  and  gild  members 
were  forced  to  submit  their  disputes  to  arbiters  of  their  own 
selection.  Today  local  labor  boards  handle  with  an  ever  increas- 
ing degree  of  success  disputes  which  are  brought  before  these 
arbiters.  We  need  only  witness  the  short  duration  of  our  last 
two  strikes.  In  Chicago  the  strikers  had  returned  to  their  jobs 
within  three  days,  while  the  St.  Paul  disturbance  continued  less 
than  two  weeks.  Contrast  this  with  the  three  months  strike  of 
the  coal  miners  in  Pennsylvania,  and  the  success  of  local  media- 
tion becomes  self  evident. 

There  is  another  detail  of  our  topic,  a  kind  of  by-product  that 
we  must  touch  upon.  We  have  all  heard  of  people  who  readily 
accept  the  benefits  and  privileges  of  N.  R.  A.  but  who  deliber- 
ately avoid  all  the  responsibilities  which  the  new  system  entails. 
We  have  individuals  who  would  like  to  reap  the  rewards  of  gov- 
ernmental control  of  industry  without  expending  any  of  the 
energy  and  money  such  a  system  demands  of  them.  The  sacri- 
fices apparently  must  be  made  by  the  other  fellow.  So  long  as 
human  nature  exists,  ^^chiselers,"  to  use  an  expression  of  the 
President,  will  try  to  interfere  in  some  degree  with  all  construc- 
tive enterprise.  True,  even  the  old  system  which  England  ex- 
emplified to  a  high  degree  in  her  industrial  life  had  its  share  of 
such  social  parasites.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII  (1509-1547) 
'^chiselers"  strove  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  gild  machinery  with- 
out complying  with  the  provisions  of  the  gilds,  and  they  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  lack  of  uniform  national  provisions  in  gild  codes. 
Instances  are  extremely  numerous  in  which  men  who  had  capital 
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fled  from  cities  which  were  controlled  rigidly  by  the  gilds.  Simi- 
larly, too,  manufacturers  who  were  heavy  employers  of  labor 
built  their  factories  in  cities  whose  gild  provisions  were  not 
strictly  enforced  or  whose  gilds  were  controlled  by  corrupt  di- 
rectors. 

In  a  system  such  as  existed  in  England  in  those  days  capital 
could  flit  from  place  to  place  when  it  wished  to  avoid  the  restric- 
tions put  upon  its  free  development.  England,  however,  was  not 
in  a  strict  sense  a  unified  national  state  as  is  the  United  States. 
With  us  the  provisions  of  the  National  Recovery  Act  apply  to 
all  sections  of  the  land  equally,  and  the  ^^Chiseler"  however  he 
may  try  to  avoid  his  share  of  responsibility,  will  find  that  the 
governmental  arm  is  not  shortened  and  reaches  to  all  parts  of 
the  country. 

The  seeming  parallel  between  our  present  economic  experiment 
and  the  old  order,  leads  us  to  consider  the  reasons  why  the  gilds 
finally  collapsed.  As  was  stated  in  the  earlier  paragraphs,  in- 
ternal dissension  in  the  gild  brought  its  ultimate  defeat  and 
ruin.  The  attempt  to  avoid  unfair  competition  led  to  ever  in- 
creasing profit  for  the  master  workman.  In  time  the  gild  split 
three  ways.  The  capitalist  who  had  money  to  invest  in  ventures 
on  the  seas,  or  who  operated  extra  looms  in  his  own  home,  leaped 
into  the  saddle.  He  assumed  the  place  of  the  old  dominant  class 
of  the  Merchant  Gilds  and  took  over  the  governing  function  of 
gild  machinery.  His  wealth  gave  him  advantages  which  the 
other  members  of  the  gild  could  not  afford,  and  put  him  at  the 
top  of  the  social  pyramid  which  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.  The  middle  stratum  likewise  became  quite  sharply  out- 
lined during  this  same  reign,  and  was  made  up  of  manufactur- 
ers whose  products  were  used  only  in  domestic  consumption. 
The  chief  distinction  between  them  and  the  members  of  the  high- 
est class  was  the  degree  of  wealth.  They  were  ambitious  of  the 
advantages  of  the  higher  classes,  but  their  lack  of  wealth  ex- 
cluded them  from  the  top  levels  of  gild  society.  The  lowest  di- 
vision of  the  order  was  the  journeyman  that  wandered  about 
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seeking  employment  from  the  master  workmen  who  composed 
the  two  upper  classes.  His  station  was  distinctly  inferior  to  that 
of  the  two  higher  groups. 

In  modern  terminology  we  might  compare  the  three  divisions 
of  the  gild  to  the  large  manufacturer  who  does  business  on  a 
national  or  international  scale,  the  small  or  local  manufacturer 
whose  product  is  limited  to  a  smaller  area,  and  the  laborer  who 
seeks  employment  from  either  of  the  other  two  groups. 

Naturally  the  struggle  became  acute.  Labor  sought  an  in- 
creasing wage  for  its  services,  and  the  best  way  to  obtain  it  was 
by  the  formation  of  trade  associations  of  journeymen.  These 
associations  became  the  basis  of  trade  unions.  Though  the  ulti- 
mate collapse  of  the  gild  system  came  during  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, nobody  was  quite  aware  that  a  major  change  had  occurred. 
All  recognized  that  the  reorganization  of  industry  was  in  the 
fire,  but  few  realized  that  the  old  order  was  giving  place  to  con- 
ditions that  would  bring  increasing  prosperity  and  happiness  to 
the  lower  class  of  industrial  workers.  The  old  order  had  failed 
in  the  later  stage  of  its  existence  to  fulfil  the  obligations  which 
were  imperative,  if  it  hoped  to  live.  Thus  it  is  that  our  present 
order,  or  rather  that  which  existed  previous  to  the  inauguration 
of  our  new  administration,  failed  to  carry  out  its  solemn  obliga- 
tions to  its  employees,  namely,  to  secure  for  the  wage  earner 
steady  employment,  a  decent  living,  and  sufficient  leisure.  The 
distress  which  has  been  so  apparent  for  the  last  three  years  had 
to  be  alleviated  by  some  new  organization.  The  most  feasible 
system,  according  to  the  authorities  who  studied  the  proposition 
carefully,  was  a  return  to  the  old  gild  in  modified  form.  We 
have  not  surrendered  any  of  the  benefits  which  accrued  to  us 
from  the  experience  of  the  past,  but  we  are  trying  to  combine 
it  with  an  equitable  distribution  of  wealth.  The  very  fact  that 
the  gild  survived  for  so  many  centuries  is  a  testimony  to  its 
stability,  as  also  to  its  satisfactory  performance  of  the  duties 
which  must  be  performed  by  an  industrial  organization.  If  the 
critics  of  N.  E.  A.  find  any  consolation  in  the  fact  that  the  gild 
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lasted  only  four  or  five  centuries,  they  may  lay  the  flattering 
unction  to  their  souls. 

In  the  words  of  President  Eoosevelt:  ''The  purpose  of  the 
N.  E.  A.  is  to  increase  employment,  raise  wages,  and  shorten 
hours."  Another  authority  states:  '*The  purposes  of  the  gilds 
were  to  regulate  the  processes  of  manufacture  and  sale  of  in- 
dustrial articles,  to  regulate  wages,  and  to  supervise  the  hours 
of  work  of  the  members. ' '  Thus  while  N.  E.  A.  may  be  new  to 
us  of  these  United  States,  it  is  as  old  as  the  British  nation.  New 
ways  and  means  may  be  discovered  or  devised,  but  this  national 
recovery  of  ours  is  certainly  not  one  of  them:  ''How  old  the 
new :  how  new  the  old. ' ' 


"We  Build" 

We  build  a  bridge  of  trust 

From  morn  to  night, 
A  mystic  arch  of  dreams 

Till  day  is  born. 

We  build  a  bridge  of  trust 

From  friend  to  friend; 
A  careless  word  will  break 

What  years  can't  mend. 

We  build  a  bridge  of  trust 

To  where  we  may 
Rebuild  by  thought  or  deed 

Some  yesterday. 

We  build  a  bridge  of  trust 

From  shore  to  shore 
A  shadow  steals  across: 

We  build  no  more. 

Margre  Abel 
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His  Hands 

Out  of  the  gloom  they  come 
Reaching  for  my  heart, — ^his  hands 
Of  cold,  cold  ice. 

The  forest  of  memories 

Growing  there,  shivers 

And  sighs  in  bleak  despair. 

The  long  strong  fingers 

Creep  through  the  glowing  maze 

Of  vivid  dreams. 

Their  coldness  chills 

The  warm  blood  that  flows 

On  the  living  pathways 

Of  remembered  things. 

I  know  not  why  his  hands 

Reach  out  for  me  .  .  . 

He  is  not  one  who  understands 

The  quiet  depth  that  lingers 

'Neath  my  laaghter 

Nor  the  emptiness  beneath  my  tears. 

He  cannot  see  the  sorrow 

In  my  eyes, 

Nor  read  the  grief  within  my  soifl. 

They  come,  his  hands    * 

Of  cold,  cold  ice. 

To  take  my  very  life  from  me. 

Rose  Cangelosi 


"TO  YOU,  MY  DEAR!" 

Ellis  Weitzman 


Gently,  as  if  not  to  disturb  the  slumber  of  his  mother,  the 
young  man  placed  an  armful  of  flowers  upon  her  grave.  They 
seemed  strangely  out  of  place  on  the  wet  grass.  The  chill  grey- 
ness  of  the  late  afternoon  emphasized  the  gloom  of  the  ceme- 
tery, and  the  young  man  wondered  if  the  cold  penetrated  to  the 
dead  who  lay  beneath ;  but  at  the  thought,  a  smile,  at  once  bitter 
and  rebellious,  played  for  a  moment  round  his  eyes  and  mouth. 
It  faded  almost  instantly,  as  the  sanity  of  youth  and  health  re- 
asserted itself. 

Nearby,  rigid  as  stone,  stood  the  father.  In  his  face  the  cynical 
look  which  had  flitted  for  a  moment  across  the  face  of  the  youth, 
was  set,  and  seemingly  a  fixed  expression.  Bitterness,  sorrow 
and  lonesomeness  were  written  there.  Like  a  monument  of  dis- 
illusionment, a  very  symbol  of  man's  failure  in  his  search  for 
contentment,  he  stood  as  emotionless  and  grim  as  an  ageless, 
wind-swept  rock. 

When  his  son  finished  his  customary  prayer  for  the  soul  of 
his  mother,  the  father  said  in  a  clear,  metallic  voice  that  rang 
strangely  in  the  stillness:    *^Come,  my  son,  let  us  go.'' 

On  entering  the  house  the  father  said :  *  *  After  you  have  eaten, 
come  to  my  study ;  there  is  something  I  wish  to  tell  you. ' ' 

*^ Yes,  father." 

His  father  walked  away  and  slowly  mounted  the  stairs,  the 
young  man  looking  after  him  in  puzzled  wonder.  He  had  never 
seen  his  father  so  depressed. 

In  his  study  the  father  seated  himself  before  a  fire  of  pine  logs, 
and  reached  for  a  bottle  of  wine  that  stood  on  a  table  beside  him. 
He  drank  slowly,  appreciatively,  as  one  to  whom  wine  was  a 
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symbol  of  life.  Mellowed  and  seemingly  at  peace,  his  eye  rested 
on  a  portrait  hanging  above  the  mantel. 

Seldom  had  the  hand  of  the  artist  portrayed  so  effectively  the 
head  and  bust  of  a  beautiful  woman.  One  might  well  marvel  at 
the  art  of  the  painter,  or  the  beauty  of  the  woman.  Her  black 
hair  ran  straight  back  from  a  high,  noble  forehead.  Beneath 
dark  brows,  were  incredible  eyes.  Were  these  the  eyes  of  a  liv- 
ing woman,  or  were  they  the  figment  of  the  artisf  s  brain!  At 
first  glance  they  appeared  grey,  but  the  longer  one  looked,  or  the 
more  intently,  by  some  mysterious  alchemy  within  the  canvas, 
ever-changing  rays  made  combinations  seldom  experienced. 

Judging  by  her  clear  white  shoulders  and  the  aristocratic,  al- 
most haughty  tilt  of  the  chin,  her  bearing  was  one  of  dignity  and 
grace. 

After  gazing  at  the  picture  intently  the  man  raised  his  glass 
and  said:  '^To  you,  my  dear.''  Then  he  drank.  A  tear  formed 
slowly  and  fell  into  the  glass.  Other  tears  followed  the  path  of 
the  first.  No  longer  able  to  restrain  himself  he  put  his  glass 
aside,  buried  his  fact  in  his  hands,  and  wept  bitterly. 

When  he  heard  his  son  coming  up  the  stairs  he  dried  his  eyes, 
pulled  himself  together  and  resumed  his  normal  cold,  unemotion- 
al bearing. 

By  the  time  his  son  had  entered,  his  exterior  was  one  of  calm 
dignity.  Motioning  his  son  to  a  chair,  he  said  in  his  cultured, 
well-controlled  voice :  ^  ^  Make  yourself  comfortable,  my  son.  T 
am  about  to  tell  you  a  story  that  you  will  remember  all  your 
life.'' 

^^This  story,"  he  began,  as  he  turned  his  chair  towards  the 
fire,  ^4s  of  your  mother  whose  memory  is  so  dear  to  you.  It  is 
the  tale  of  a  man  for  whom  love  was  all,  and  of  a  woman  who 
did  not  set  due  value  upon  it." 

Looking  quietly  into  the  fire  he  lapsed  into  silence,  but  as  his 
mind  wandered  into  the  past,  a  smile,  reminiscent  of  happier 
days,  flickered  across  his  face.    His  eyes  lost  their  coldness  and 
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began  to  glow  with  the  flame  of  life.  His  curiosity  aroused,  the 
son  waited  patiently. 

"When  I  met  your  mother/'  he  proceeded,  "  she  was  a  girl 
of  eighteen.  That  is  her  picture  on  the  wall.  You  do  not  realize 
it  as  your  memory  does  not  extend  to  the  first  years  of  your  life, 
but  your  mother  was  a  woman  of  rare  beauty. 

"Nor  do  you  know  that  your  mother  had  been  an  actress  of 
considerable  fame.  Her  talents  were  such  that  one  might  well 
predict  for  her  the  highest  achievements  of  the  stage.  Add  to 
this  her  splendor  and  grace,  and  you  will  readily  understand 
why  such  a  person,  at  such  an  age,  was  already  the  toast  of  Paris, 
London,  Berlin  and  Vienna. 

"I  saw  her  first  in  Paris  as  the  Princess  Salome  in  the  play 
of  that  name  by  Oscar  Wilde.  She  took  Paris  by  storm.  Small 
wonder,  for  she  was  every  inch  the  woman  for  the  part.  Did  she 
not  fill  to  perfection  the  descriptions  of  the  admirers  in  the  play? 
I  said  to  myself,  in  the  words  of  the  young  Syrian  of  the  drama, 
'How  beautiful  is  the  Princess  Salome  tonight!'  She  was  like 
the  '  shadow  of  a  white  rose  in  a  mirror  of  silver. '  Her  feet  were 
'little  white  doves,'  and  her  hands  'little  white  butterflies.'  " 

The  father  hesitated;  his  face  was  flushed;  his  eyes  glowed 
again  with  the  light  of  youth.  Obviously,  the  wine  of  life  once 
flowed  freely  in  the  veins  of  this  man  now  so  cold  and  restrained. 
Sadly  nodding  his  head,  he  murmured  only  half  audibly,  "How 
beautiful  is  the  Princess  Salome  tonight!"  But  his  enthusiasm 
soon  faded  and  like  the  clouds  drifting  across  a  smiling  moon, 
an  expression  of  cynical,  bitter  sadness  again  settled  upon  his 
face. 

As  his  son  moved  restlessly  in  his  chair,  his  father  said  :  "Pa- 
tience, my  son,  you  have  heard  but  the  beginning  of  a  story  that 
will  mean  much  to  you.  It  is  a  story  perhaps  as  old  as  the  world, 
but  it  is  to  save  you  from  a  like  fate  that  I  am  telling  it  to  you. 

"Your  mother,  my  boy,  as  I  told  you  before,  died  fifteen  years 
ago  today,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three.  But  that  is  beside  the 
point.    Let  me  proceed  to  the  story." 
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Furrowing  his  brow  in  an  effort  to  pull  his  thoughts  together 
he  continued  the  story. 

^'I  went  to  the  theatre  every  day  to  see  the  beautiful  Salome, 
and  each  day  my  passion  grew  in  intensity.  All  my  thoughts 
centered  around  this  woman  and  I  could  not  exist  without  her. 
I  was  convinced  that  I  must  have  her  for  my  wife,  and  I  was 
moved  from  speechless  admiration  to  instant  action.  As  the 
family  fortune  had  passed  into  my  hands,  I  showered  her  with 
gifts. 

'^The  tokens  of  affection  with  which  I  literally  deluged  her, 
removed  all  difficulty  in  arranging  a  meeting. 

^'At  the  first  meeting  I  learned  that  my  impression  of  her  had 
been  an  accurate  one.  She  was  every  inch  the  woman  I  had  ex- 
pected her  to  be.  Instead  of  enhancing  her  attractions  and  tal- 
ents, as  is  so  often  the  case,  the  stage  had  cramped  her,  had  nar- 
rowed her  native  versatility.  True,  she  was  of  a  family  of  little 
significance,  but  she  possessed  the  airs  and  manner  of  those  regal- 
ly born,  demanding  respect  and  homage  as  something  due  to  her, 
and  of  right  inevitable. 

^'I  learned,  too,  what  was  as  surprising  as  it  was  pleasing. 
She  was  tired  of  the  stage.  She  seemed  satisfied  with  her  first 
taste  of  fame,  and  she  was  wearied  by  her  efforts.  She  felt  the 
need  of  rest  and  relaxation  and  had  even  been  warned  against 
the  continued  strain  of  daily  performances  in  a  role  requiring 
such  deep  emotional  expression. 

^^I  was  then  a  man  of  considerable  wealth,  and  of  an  honor- 
able as  well  as  an  important  family.  I  followed  her  from  capital 
to  capital,  offering  her  at  our  every  meeting  the  peace,  quiet, 
and  relaxation  that  could  come  from  money  and  position.  Though 
she  refused  my  offers,  she  in  time  developed  an  affection  for  me 
and  my  hopes  rose. 

^  ^  Month  followed  month,  until  the  toll  of  her  almost  incredible 
dramatic  efforts  became  too  great,  and  Sonya  experienced  a 
severe  nervous  breakdown.  In  the  course  of  her  convalescence 
when  I  was  offering  her  all  that  she  at  the  moment  desired, — 
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rest,  peace,  and  wealth,  she  accepted  my  proposal  and  we  were 
married."  As  he  spoke  his  face  shone  with  a  joy  that  recalled 
for  the  moment  the  happiness  of  that  eventful  day. 

*'And  I,"  he  continued,  ^'was  a  man  in  whose  heart  was  the 
happiness  of  the  elect.  Like  a  conqueror  of  old,  I  returned  to 
the  ancestral  estate  with  my  beautiful  bride.  This  ancient  pile 
was  then  a  place  of  cheer  and  festivities,  of  light  and  joyousness. 
Xor  was  there  in  all  the  countryside  an  estate  as  lively  or  as  gay, 
for  as  the  health  of  my  wife  improved,  our  home  became  the 
center  of  brilliant  balls  and  magnificent  feasts. 

^^My  wife  seemed  A'ery  contented  with  it  all.  The  sort  of  life 
she  led  seemed  ideally  suited  to  her  taste,  and  she  often  said  she 
would  never  think  of  returning  to  the  great  cities. 

'^As  for  myself,  I  had  never  suspected  that  life  could  be  so 
pleasant,  that  months  and  years  could  be  lived  on  such  a  high 
plane  of  pleasure,  nay,  of  ecstasy.  TThen  at  the  end  of  the  third 
year  you  were  born,  my  felicity  laiew  no  bounds.  Life,  with  its 
raptures  of  delight,  was  complete. 

''Though  a  proud  and  devoted  mother,  her  love  for  me  seemed 
to  have  doubled  the  instant  you  were  born,  and  home  was  a  verit- 
able haven  of  peace  and  happiness." 

Here  he  paused,  long  and  meditatively.  Again  clouds  drifted 
across  the  face  of  the  narrator,  and  that  bitter,  cynical  twist  of 
the  mouth  resumed  its  place,  and  when  he  spoke  again  the  spectre 
of  remembered,  long-dead  gladness  found  voice  in  present,  living 
sorrow. 

^'But,  my  son,  mine  was  to  be  the  fate  of  all  who  reach  the  pin- 
nacle of  human  happiness,  for  such  joy  as  was  mine  during  those 
five  years  is  a  thing  upon  which  the  gods  frown.  On  the  balance- 
sheet  of  life  pleasure  must  be  meted  with  pain,  and  though  the 
balancing  may  be  an  even  one,  pleasure  flies  with  the  speed  of  the 
winged  bird,  while  pain  moves  with  leaden  feet  groaning  beneath 
its  load. 

''So,  I  paid  and  paid  bitterly  for  those  years  of  esctasy.  One 
bright  spring  morning  I  awoke  to  find  that  my  wife  had  fled. 
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Dazed,  it  took  some  time  for  me  to  realize  the  truth.  It  was  all 
impossible!  Had  she  not  insisted  that  she  was  happy  with  me 
and  the  child? 

''But  the  fact  was  there  and  it  weighed  me  down  with  all  its 
bitterness.  The  call  of  the  stage  had  been  too  great  for  her  and 
she  had  returned  to  the  life  for  which  nature  had  fitted  her. 

''Too  proud  to  follow  her,  ashamed  to  show  my  face  in  the 
world,  I  remained  here,  a  prey  to  moods  of  despair  and  longing. 
Knowing  that  she  would  never  return,  I  had  a  cenotaph  placed  in 
the  family  cemetery,  setting  as  the  date  of  her  death  the  day  upon 
which  she  had  abandoned  home  and  family, — for  to  me  she  was 
dead.'' 

All  this  while  the  boy  had  been  listening,  wide-eyed  and  staring, 
the  picture  of  amazement.  In  a  voice  choked  with  sobs,  he  cried : 
^ '  But  is  my  mother  still  alive  ? ' ' 

' '  No,  my  son, ' '  said  his  father,  as  he  pointed  sadly  to  a  Parisian 
newspaper,  "the  news  of  her  death  has  just  come.  Today  you 
placed  flowers  upon  the  grave  of  one  who  is  now  dead  to  all  the 
world,  just  as  she  has  been  dead  to  me  these  fifteen  hideous 
years." 

With  a  sigh  the  man  refilled  his  glass,  and  raising  it  towards 
the  portrait  upon  the  wall,  he  said:    "To  you,  my  dear!" 


Depths 

Look  down,  down,  down 

Into  cool,  green  depths 

Where  silver  pebbles  lie,  still  and  pale, 

Where  tawny  fish  whose  jet  black  fins 

Sway  gently  as  they  swim, 

Turn  with  a  flip  of  the  tail. 

Virginia  Gerhard 


THE  BLISS  OF  SOLITUDE 

John  Higgins 


Three  years  ago  I  finished  my  college  course.  During  those 
four  years  I  had  heard  over  and  over  again  that  the  purpose 
of  a  college  education  is  to  teach  a  man  how  to  think, — and  if 
possible  to  develop  leaders  of  thought.  The  storing  of  infor- 
mation, it  was  insisted,  was  only  incidental,  a  mere  step  in  the 
process ;  the  main  object  was  the  cultivation  of  the  mind  by  in- 
ducing habits  of  thought.  As  to  what  anyone,  anywhere,  at  any 
time  had  said,  written  or  done  in  preceding  ages  or  epochs  was 
not  the  point  so  much  as  the  bearing  of  his  thought  or  action 
upon  subsequent  periods  of  history. 

The  required  courses  during  the  first  two  years,  while  per- 
haps not  intended  exactly  to  make  college  life  hard,  were,  as  I 
see  it  all  now,  rather  disciplinary,  but  assuredly  a  part  of  our 
training.  These  years  were  to  supply  the  basis  for  the  further 
cultivation  of  the  mind.  As  to  general  knowledge,  we  were  as- 
sured that  we  could  fill  in  with  the  facts  later  on  in  life ;  here  and 
now  our  purpose  was  to  learn  methods,  i.  e.  learn  to  think  for 
ourselves  and  think  a  proposition  through.  The  purpose  was 
to  try  to  make  us  realize  that  if  we  hoped  or  expected  to  be  suc- 
cessful in  the  after  years,  we  would  have  to  base  our  lives  on 
principles  that  were  the  outcome  of  sound  personal  convictions, 
as  only  such  are  calculated  to  bear  the  weight  and  stress  of  the 
crucial  tests  of  actual  life. 

The  principles  at  which  we  were  eventually  to  arrive  by  way 
of  conclusions  from  personal  observations  and  experience  were 
too  intimate,  too  much  a  part  of  life  itself  to  be  gleaned  in  any 
other  way.  They  were  not  to  be  grubbed  out  of  textbooks.  Al- 
most without  exception  our  professors,  one  and  all,  at  one  time 
or  another  during  these  years  tried  to  drive  home  to  us  the  fact 
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that  in  order  to  have  a  workable  philosophy  of  life,  we  had  to  do 
some  prolonged  and  serious  thinking  on  our  own  account.  The 
goal  was  set.  We  were  to  learn  to  think  and  to  arrive  at  stable 
convictions.  This  was  the  paramount  issue,  if  we  were  to  step 
out  like  men  into  the  world  awaiting  us  and  give  due  evidence 
of  our  worth  as  men.  All  this  had  been  borne  in  on  me  for  years. 
I  was  now  leaving  the  old  haunts  and  waving  farewell  to  dear 
old  Alma  Mater. 

In  the  spring  preceding  graduation  I  made  arrangements  to 
attend  a  school  of  special  study.  The  courses  and  discipline  at 
this  institution  were  known  to  be  exacting,  the  hours  regular, 
permissions  or  exemptions  few  and  far  between.  In  discussing 
my  plans  with  an  old  professor,  I  went  into  detail  about  the  school 
I  had  selected,  mentioning  the  advantages  it  offered  and  the  re- 
sults I  hoped  to  attain.  ^^Yes,'^  he  said,  **by  all  means  go  there. 
You  will  never  regret  it;  it  offers  many  advantages;  above  all, 
you  will  have  plenty  of  time  to  think. ' '  Plenty  of  time  to  think ! 
Why,  had  I  not  been  thinking  all  these  years;  had  I  not  spent 
hours  in  the  classrooms  and  in  private  study ;  had  I  not  been  ex- 
ercising my  mind  for  at  least  four  years?  Why  did  I  need  more 
time  for  thought?  The  wisdom  behind  his  remark  was  not  ap- 
parent to  me  for  some  time.  After  about  a  year  it  came  home, 
and  came  home  with  great  force. 

In  September  following  graduation  I  matriculated  at  this 
school  of  special  study.  The  first  two  days  or  so  were  easy 
enough,  as  we  spent  a  part  of  it  in  the  city,  a  great  seaboard  town. 
About  the  end  of  the  first  week  the  lid  was  clamped  down  and  it 
was  just  that, — clamped  down.  With  the  exception  of  the  week- 
ly holiday  we  were  cut  off  from  contact  with  the  outside  world. 
The  remainder  of  the  week  was  spent  within  the  confines  of  the 
campus.  During  the  regular  class  days  we  had  our  periods  of 
recreation,  but  for  the  most  part  we  had  to  stay  in  our  rooms. 
The  rule  was  strict,  too  strict  we  thought,  but  time  proved  that 
there  was  a  reason  and  the  results  were  beneficial.  A  month 
or  two  passed  under  this  discipline  before  I  realized  that  I  was 
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forming  definite  views  about  many  things.  In  our  walks  around 
the  grounds  in  groups  of  two's  and  three's  we  began  to  exchange 
real  ideas,  and  I  found  that  my  colleagues  had  drawn  conclusions 
similar  to  my  own.  I  began  to  revolve  problems  in  my  mind 
which  had  up  to  that  time  given  me  no  concern  at  all.  Truths 
that  had  been  put  to  me  during  my  college  days  began  to  take 
definite  shape,  while  much  of  my  knowledge  and  most  of  the  facts 
of  life  I  had  learned,  began  to  take  on  a  new  aspect.  Grradually 
I  began  to  fit  things  together  and  to  see  their  relation  one  to  an- 
other. Some  conclusions  were  so  convincing  that  I  realized  their 
logic  and  their  force.  It  dawned  upon  me  that  I  had  been  actual- 
ly thinking,  thinking  a  thought  through.  ^^Why,''  I  said,  *^this 
is  what  was  told  to  me  years  ago.  This  is  what  my  friend  must 
have  meant  when  he  said  I  would  have  time  to  think.  Yes,  I  had 
time  to  think  and  to  my  surprise  I  had  been  using  the  time  to 
good  purpose.  I  was  doing  for  the  first  time  what  I  thought  I 
had  been  engaged  in  during  the  years  at  college.  True,  I  had 
done  something  akin  to  thinking,  but  very  little  worthy  of  the 
name.  Yes,  my  friend  had  struck  the  keynote :  solitude,  plenty 
of  time  alone,  to  think. 

While  I  recognized  the  need  of  seclusion  or  solitude  in  the 
matter  of  consecutive  thought,  still  I  was  not  convinced  of  its 
importance  in  the  cultivation  of  the  mind.  The  months  had  pro- 
duced a  change  of  attitude,  but  the  idea  of  spending  so  much 
time  alone  was  still  a  little  annoying,  if  not  irritating.  Nor  was 
it  easy  to  keep  busy  during  the  long  hours  of  silence.  Somehow, 
the  year  seemed  to  pass  quickly  and  before  I  realized  it  I  found 
myself  in  the  second  year  at  the  institution.  For  some  reason 
the  afternoons  were  not  quite  so  long,  perhaps  because  I  found 
my  room  rather  attractive,  at  least,  quiet  and  peaceful.  To  sit 
at  my  desk  and  study  became  a  pleasure  rather  than  a  burden, 
and  while  holidays  were  just  as  appealing  as  ever,  they  did  not 
offer  the  same  attractions.  The  first  year  they  were  my  only 
salvation;  now  they  were  days  of  diversion  and  relaxation. 
Actually,  I  was  beginning  to  love  the  quiet  life ;  it  was  growing 
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on  me.  June  brought  vacation  and  home.  The  rest  was  beneficial 
undoubtedly,  but  as  for  thought  or  study,  it  was  naturally  im- 
possible in  the  midst  of  the  many  distractions.  For  the  first 
time  in  my  life  I  was  anxious  to  return  to  school,  return  to  soli- 
tude. I  was  convinced  of  the  real  joy  it  affords.  I  wanted  to 
tell  my  friends  about  it,  to  have  them  try  it,  to  have  them  break 
away  from  the  hustle  and  bustle  and  see  what  effect  it  would 
have,  what  solace  it  would  bring.  I  had  loved  crowds,  excite- 
ment, activity,  as  much  as  anyone ;  I  had  thrived  on  distractions ; 
but  after  tasting  and  finding  the  sweetness  of  solitude  I  lost 
my  love  for  the  hurried,  distracted  life.  Solitude  is  fascinat- 
ing, not  perhaps  in  the  beginning,  but  it  grows  on  one  and  he  be- 
gins to  cherish  it. 

In  a  chapter  in  ^^The  Idea  of  a  University,"  Newman  speaks 
of  the  ^'Discipline  of  Mind,"  and  brings  out  the  difference  be- 
tween solid  thought  and  what  might  be  called  exposure  to  knowl- 
edge. A  man  listening  to  a  great  orator  may  perhaps  be  more 
taken  up  with  the  display  than  with  the  idea  underlying  the 
words.  Newman  is  asking  the  students  why  they  are  attending 
the  lectures  and  what  they  hope  to  gain  from  them.  ''You  have 
come  not  merely  to  be  taught,  but  to  learn.  You  have  come  to 
exert  your  minds.  You  have  come  to  make  what  you  hear  your 
own  by  putting  out  your  hand,  as  it  were,  to  grasp  it  and  ap- 
propriate it.  You  do  not  come  merely  to  hear  a  lecture  or  to  read 
a  book,  but  you  come  for  that  catechetical  instruction  which  con- 
sists in  a  sort  of  conversation  between  your  lecturer  and  you. 
He  tells  you  a  thing  and  he  asks  you  to  repeat  it  after  him.  He 
questions  you,  he  examines  you,  he  will  not  let  you  go  till  he  has 
proof,  not  only  that  you  have  heard,  but  that  you  know. ' '  This 
requires  thought.  A  statement  is  made  and  the  student  revolves 
it  in  his  mind ;  he  takes  it  apart  just  as  a  mechanic  takes  an  en- 
gine apart ;  he  examines  it,  reassembles  it ;  this  is  thinking.  Until 
he  learns  to  think,  all  that  he  reads  or  hears  will  be  jumbled  to- 
gether. Newman  compares  the  uncultivated  mind  looking  out 
upon  a  mass  of  ideas,  to  the  eyes  of  a  man  once  blind  who  sees 
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for  the  first  time  in  years.  At  first  he  sees  only  lines  and  colors, 
but  gradually  things  begin  to  take  shape  and  before  long  he  can 
distinguish  each  individual  object.  So,  after  the  mind  has  been 
trained  to  think,  and  has  mastered  the  principles  by  which  to 
test  each  new  bit  of  knowledge,  it,  too,  is  able  to  classify  and  see 
the  bearing  of  idea  and  thought. 

My  claim  is  that  in  order  to  get  the  best  results  out  of  real 
thinking  solitude  is  necessary.  I  would  insist  upon  two  kinds, — 
exterior  as  well  as  interior.  Though  one  can  exist  without  the 
other,  yet  the  best  thinking  is  done  when  both  are  present.  It  is 
quite  possible  for  a  man  to  be  recollected  even  in  the  midst  of  a 
crowd;  and  again,  a  man  may  be  subject  to  distractions  in  the 
privacy  of  his  own  room. 

In  the  section  on  helps  to  thought,  Dimmet  in  ^'The  Art  of 
Thinking''  mentions  solitude  as  first  in  importance.  In  religious 
houses  silence  is  a  rule  found  necessary  not  only  for  the  training 
of  the  A\ill,  but  as  the  only  way  in  which  the  individual  can  re- 
main recollected.  So  it  must  be  with  those  whose  minds  are  cen- 
tered upon  high  types  of  thought,  for  only  by  silent  recollection 
will  the  thoughts  sink  in.  The  men  who  are  influencing  us  today, 
though  dead  for  years,  are  the  men  who  spent  much  of  their  time 
in  solitude.  Thomas  A.  Kempis,  the  author  of  the  ''Imitation 
of  Christ,"  one  of  the  masterpieces  of  the  world  literature,  was 
a  man  who  spent  days  in  the  solitude  of  his  own  room.  So  it  is 
among  the  thinkers  and  great  writers  of  our  own  day.  Our  gov- 
ernment adheres  to  the  same  principle  in  the  training  of  officers 
for  the  army  and  navy.  At  Annapolis  and  at  West  Point  the 
cadets  are  secluded  for  the  greater  part  of  four  years.  Permis- 
sions are  limited,  rules  are  strict,  because  experience  shows  that 
in  order  to  turn  out  men  capable  of  handling  the  army  and  navy 
they  must  have  their  minds  on  their  work,  free  from  distractions, 
with  plenty  of  time  to  think.  Those  who  have  talked  with  run- 
of-mine  tramps  and  sailors  are  astounded  at  their  philosophy 
of  life,  due  to  the  long  hours  alone  with  little  to  do  but  think.    It 
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is  so  in  every  case.    In  an  article  by  Louis  McHenry  Howe,  when 

speaking  of  the  President's  illness,  he  notes: 

^^  Indeed,  his  whole  enforced  quiet  and  inability  to  do  any- 
thing but  read  and  talk  with  interesting  people  played  a 
tremendous  part  in  developing  the  young  man  with  ideals 
into  the  deep  thinker  on  great  social  problems  that  he  has 
become.  I  am  not  at  all  sure  but  that,  were  it  a  possible 
thing  to  do,  two  years  in  bed  should  be  prescribed  for  all  our 
statesmen  to  enable  them  to  think  and  study  and  learn  of  the 
perplexities  of  our  modern  life.  The  golf  course,  the  auto- 
mobile and  friendly  parties  seem  an  important  part  of  ex- 
istence to  most  of  us;  but  they  are  a  distinct  handicap  to 
our  becoming  statesmen  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word.'' 

Here  we  have  it  summed  up.  If  a  man  wishes  to  be  a  thinker 
he  must  cut  himself  off  from  distractions,  and  by  reading  and 
study  feed  his  mind  with  the  necessary  food  for  reflection. 

Eecently  I  read  a  statement  by  an  old  French  scholar  who  was 
advising  a  young  student  about  his  work.  ^^If  I  had  it  to  do 
again,"  he  said,  ^^I  would  give  twice  as  much  time  to  meditation 
as  to  reading.  It  is  only  by  meditation  that  one  gets  a  grip  on 
things  and  knows  the  strength  and  weakness  of  opinions."  The 
meditation  of  which  he  is  speaking  is  not  possible  except  in 
solitude. 

I  said  above  that  a  man  may  remain  in  the  seclusion  of  his 
own  room  and  yet  if  he  is  not  recollected,  he  will  not  think  in  an 
orderly  or  profitable  way.  To  bear  fruit  the  seed  that  is  put 
into  the  ground  must  die.  We  may  be  alone,  we  may  be  cut  off 
from  outside  distractions,  but  the  mind  will  not  function  unless 
it  is  trained  to  concentration.  To  bear  fruit  the  mind  must  die 
to  all  that  does  not  concern  the  subject  in  hand.  "We  have  all  ex- 
perienced the  difficulty  of  settling  down  to  work  after  witness- 
ing a  play  or  hearing  a  concert ; — so  of  students  on  entering  a 
class  or  lecture  room.  I  once  remarked  to  an  older  man  that 
at  the  beginning  of  each  school  year  we  make  a  retreat  of  one 
week.    He  thought  it  was  a  wonderful  idea.    **You  know/'  he 
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said,  ^^  after  the  summer  vacation  it  always  took  me  a  week  or 
two  to  get  back  into  the  spirit  of  study,  as  the  thought  of  vaca- 
tion was  still  on  my  mind/'  It  is  the  same  today.  During  Sep- 
tember there  are  the  fond  recollections  of  the  vacation  just  pass- 
ed; with  the  first  frost  football  steals  the  spotlight,  and  with 
Thanksgiving  and  the  holidays  the  social  whirl  is  on  to  distract 
us.  Yet  Kempis,  a  wise  man,  even  as  the  world  rates  wisdom, 
says,  ^  ^  The  man  of  interior  life  soon  recollecteth  himself,  for  he 
never  poureth  himself  wholly  upon  exterior  things. ' '  The  recol- 
lection he  is  speaking  of  is  a  state  of  mind  that  it  habitual,  and 
as  such  is  the  resultant  of  acts.  There  is  no  other  way  of  induc- 
ing it,  and  it  is  essential  to  thought  and  study.  This  interior 
solitude  is  not  a  passive  state  of  quietude  and  rest ;  it  connotes 
rather  an  active  and  receptive  mood.  If  the  mind  is  ^^  troubled 
about  many  things ' '  it  will  scatter  its  energies  and  be  in  no  con- 
dition to  concentrate  on  the  subject  in  hand.  This  takes  positive 
effort  on  our  part  if  we  are  to  eliminate  sources  of  distraction, 
be  they  people  or  be  they  things.  This  is  equally  true  of  the  im- 
agination if  we  would  attain  results. 

If  solitude  is  so  necessary  for  thought,  why  is  it  that  at  colleges 
and  universities  students  are  encouraged  to  participate  in  extra- 
curricular activities  such  as  athletics,  dramatics,  and  even  social 
functions  ?  Why  do  the  authorities  sponsor  or  encourage  dances 
and  other  entertainments!  The  primary  object  of  education  is 
the  cultivation  of  his  other  faculties  and  powers.  Everything 
that  tends  to  lead  the  student  towards  this  goal  is  usually  en- 
couraged, and  all  that  hinders  him  from  reaching  the  goal  is,  or 
should  be,  banned.  Athletics,  entertainments  and  the  like  are  a 
part  of  life 's  program.  In  order  to  turn  out  men  who  are  really 
fit  for  the  battle  of  life,  some  attention  must  be  given  to  their 
physical  makeup.  If  a  man  keeps  at  his  books  from  morning 
till  night,  day  in  and  day  out,  he  will  put  undue  strain  on  his 
health.  His  mind  may  be  highly  cultivated  but  unless  his  health 
is  fair  he  will  not  be  able  to  stand  up  under  the  demands  of  a 
busy  life.    Then,  too,  the  student  needs  change,  diversion.  These 
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are  to  be  found  in  the  various  extra-curricular  activities.  It 
should  be  remembered,  however,  that  entertainments  are  only 
diversions, — recreation  after  work  and  should  not  be  allowed  to 
cut  in  on  the  studies.  As  Dimmet  says,  the  social  life  should  be 
little  more  than  a  soft  accompaniment  to  the  working  of  the  mind. 
The  primary  duty  of  a  student  is  to  study;  he  needs  relaxation 
from  time  to  time,  but  only  so  much  and  no  more.  When  outside 
activities  begin  to  interfere  with  study,  it  is  time  to  make  a 
change.  When  they  begin  to  pre-occupy  the  mind  they  are  rather 
detrimental  than  beneficial. 

These  observations  with  regards  to  solitude  are  not  new ;  you 
have  heard  them  time  and  again,  as  I  did.  I  am  presenting  them 
only  because  I  realize  their  significance  and  I  am  trying  to  pass 
them  on  in  the  hope  that  you  may  grow  wise  in  good  time ;  you 
may  have  noticed  that  I  eschew  quotations,  not  even  referring 
to  the  old  ^^ never  less  alone  than  when  alone.''  You  may  not 
have  heard  that  great  men  of  our  own  country  and  of  our  own 
time  go  into  what  they  call  ^4he  great  silence."  Nor  may  you 
have  read : 

A  wretch  thing  it  were  to  have  our  heart 

Like  a  thronged  highway  or  a  populous  street 
Where  every  idle  thought  has  leave  to  meet, 

Pause,  or  pass  on,  as  in  an  open  mart; 
Or  like  a  roadside  pool,  which  no  nice  art 

Has  guarded,  that  the  cattle  may  not  heat 
And  foul  it  ivith  a  multitude  of  feet 

Until  of  the  heavens  it  can  give  hack  no  part. 

Three  years  ago  I  finished  college  and  since  then  I  have  learn- 
ed to  spend  hours,  even  days,  in  quiet,  thoughtful  meditation. 
They  are  hours  of  peace  and  I  live  life  to  the  full.  Life  means 
more  to  me  now  than  it  ever  did  before. 
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Nat  Cutler 


Harvey ' '  Baldy ' '  Potter,  coach  of  the  basketball  team,  was  sore ; 
moreover,  he  had  good  reason  to  be.  With  half  the  season  gone, 
his  team,  a  championship  five,  was  floundering  about  between 
second  and  third  places.  Here  at  home  tonight  in  a  game  with 
Hammond,  a  second-division  outfit,  the  boys  were  putting  up  a 
dumb  show  and  trailing  by  seven  points  at  the  half. 

In  the  locker  room,  during  the  intermission,  Potter's  first  words 
were,  ^^ Alright,  sit  down,  you  monkeys."  He  glared  from  one 
player  to  another. 

' '  You,  Jones  !    What 's  the  matter  with  you  1    Are  you  tired  1 ' ' 

^'A  little,"  answered  the  guard,  meekly. 

^ '  Well,  you  shouldn  't  be  ! "  shouted  Baldy.  ' '  You  haven 't  done 
a  thing  the  whole  game." 

^'Aw,  coach — " 

' '  Shut  up.    I  '11  do  the  talking. ' ' 

^^And  you,"  turning  to  George  Aster,  the  center,  '^are  you 
afraid  of  hurting  your  handsome  features'?  How  many  times 
have  I  told  you  to  break,  break,  break  into  the  basket  and  not 
away  from  it?  Can't  you  see  what  that  center  is  doing?  He's 
giving  you  the  elbow,  he 's  pushing  you ;  why,  he  tripped  you  a 
couple  of  times,  and  you  just  stood  there  and  took  it.  Why  don't 
you  give  it  back  to  him?" 

Aster  raised  his  head  and  frowned. 

*' Furthermore,"  Baldy  continued,  '^you  warm  the  bench  the 
next  half.    I  won't  have  a  guy  like  you  on  the  floor." 

George  opened  his  mouth  as  though  to  speak,  but  changed  his 
mind  as  Baldy  went  on  raking  the  other  members  of  the  team. 

I  looked  at  my  watch  and  held  up  three  fingers. 
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' '  Alright,  get  up  there  again, ' '  our  coach  ordered.  ' '  Wakes,  ^ ' 
he  said,  addressing  a  tall  youth  in  the  rear,  ^^  report  at  center  for 
Aster.    The  rest  of  the  lineup  is  the  same." 

It  was  a  different  team  that  went  out  for  the  second  half,  but 
the  players  were  not  up  to  their  usual  form.  They  managed 
somehow  to  overcome  the  seven-point  lead  of  the  Hammond  out- 
fit and  at  the  very  end  of  the  game  nosed  out  a  37  to  35  victory. 

That  night  I  did  a  lot  of  thinking.  Something  had  to  be  done 
about  our  team.  In  three  days  we  were  to  play  the  league-lead- 
ing Panthers,  and  defeat  would  practically  put  us  out  of  the 
running. 

Aster  unquestionably  had  been  acting  strangely  for  weeks. 
Although  he  had  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  best  under- 
basket  shots  in  the  country,  and  had  even  been  given  all- Ameri- 
can recognition  by  a  couple  of  sports  scribes,  yet  he  seemed  to 
be  losing  his  cunning.  It  was  Aster  who  was  hampering  the 
team.  With  George  playing  his  usual  game  at  center,  we  were 
practically  unbeatable. 

At  the  next  practice  Baldy  raved  and  roared.  He  drilled  the 
boys  for  hours,  with  a  long  hour  of  scrimmage.  Wakes  was  at 
center  on  the  first  string,  but  Aster,  playing  against  him,  constant- 
ly got  the  jump  and  made  half  of  the  second  team's  baskets. 

When  the  boys  had  gone  down  into  the  shower  room,  Baldy 
called  me  over. 

*^What  are  we  going  to  do  about  Aster?  In  practice  he  goes 
like  a  house-afire,  but  in  the  games  he's  terrible.  I  can't  figure 
it  out." 

**Yeh,  it's  too  bad,"  I  assented. 

^'If  I  could  only  get  him  sore,"  Baldy  went  on,  **sore  enough 
to  make  him  play  some  of  those  tricks  that  are  being  put  upon 
him ;  but  he 's  too  nice, — always  smiling,  always  courteous. ' ' 

Later,  I  met  Aster  as  he  was  leaving  the  locker  room. 

^'Come  on,"  I  said,  ^*I'll  drive  you  home." 

*  *  No,  thanks,  Bill, ' '  George  smiled,  '  *  I  'm  not  going  home. ' ' 

** Which  way  are  you  going?"    I  simply  had  to  talk  to  him. 
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''I'm  staying  here.    Someone  is  going  to  pick  me  up.'' 

I  walked  out  with  him,  neither  of  us  saying  anything.  A  car 
was  waiting  at  the  curb. 

''Hello,  Mable,"  George  sang  out. 

"Hello,  George,  dear!" 

"Mable,  I  want  you  to  meet  our  basketball  manager,  William 
Stout.    Mr.  Stout,  this  is  Miss  Green." 

I  looked  at  George.  This  was  the  first  time  anyone  had  called 
me  "William"  or  "mister." 

"I'm  pleased  to  meet  you,  Mr.  Stout,"  she  cooed. 

"How-do-you-do!"  I  replied. 

"Well,  we'll  be  seeing  you."  George  waved  and  Mable  drove 
off. 

Well,  well,  well,  so  that  was  it!  That  was  what  was  spoiling 
the  best  center  in  the  league  and  killing  our  chances  for  the  cham- 
pionship. 

The  next  night,  just  tw^enty-four  hours  before  our  game  with 
the  Panthers,  I  invited  George  over  to  the  "Eosemere." 

"And  bring  Miss  Green  with  you,"  I  added.  "We'll  have  a 
little  get-together. ' ' 

I  was  still  busy  getting  things  set  when  they  arrived.  Mable 
looked  charming,  and  George, — ^well,  he  was  in  love. 

I  proposed  a  drink.  Mable  expressed  her  ready  assent  with  a 
shrill  "Oh,  yes!"  George  declined,  and  I  was  glad  of  it.  He 
still  had  the  interests  of  the  team  at  heart. 

Mabel  went  for  the  drinks  as  a  squirrel  goes  for  nuts.  I  had 
her  figured  right.  George  was  certainly  surprised,  but  still  he 
smiled, — in  fact,  he  seemed  pleased  that  his  girl  was  "regular." 

After  a  half  hour  I  began  to  ' '  feel  pretty  good  myself. ' '  Mable, 
too,  was  showing  the  effects.  When  I  suggested  another  bottle, 
George  rose  to  the  situation. 

"Stop,  Bill,"  he  said.    "You  two  have  had  enough." 

I  snickered  and  went  for  the  bottle.  Mable  shrilled  as  I  filled 
her  glass  again. 
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^^ Let's  dance,"  she  insisted,  as  the  orchestra  struck  up  a 
rather  lively  dance  tune. 

' '  Mable,  I  'm  going  to  take  you  home, ' '  George  broke  in.  ^  ^  I  'm 
disgusted  with  this  alTair.'' 

^*0h,  go  Vay,  little  boy.  Bill  and  I  are  going  to  dance.  Aren't 
we,  Bilir' 

I  gulped  and  nodded.    My  head  whirled. 

George  was  furious.    He  came  over  and  grabbed  Mable 's  arm. 

^^You  come  with  me,"  he  snarled. 

Mabel  pushed  him  away.  I  don't  quite  remember,  exactly, — 
but  I  think  I  pushed  him,  too.  That  was  too  much  for  George. 
He  charged  me. 

Socko!  George's  fist  crashed  against  my  jaw  and  I  went  out 
like  a  light. 

When  I  came  to,  Mable  was  leaning  over  me.    George  was  gone. 

Somehow  I  managed  to  pick  myself  up.    Mable  was  crying. 

**Come,"  I  said,  '*I'll  take  you  home." 

The  next  day  about  half  an  hour  before  game  time,  I  went 
over  to  the  gym.  Baldy  was  giving  the  boys  the  usual  lecture. 
In  the  lineup  he  named  Wakes  for  the  center  position.  I  stole 
a  glance  at  George.  He  winced  at  the  thought  of  sitting  out  the 
game. 

As  the  team  came  out  on  the  floor,  it  got  a  great  hand.  The 
gym  was  filled.  When  the  rest  of  the  squad  came  over  to  our 
bench  George  walked  up  to  me. 

^^I'm  sorry  I  hit  you  last  night,"  he  whispered. 

^^It's  0.  K.  George,"  I  said. 

^'I  want  to  thank  you.  Bill,  for  putting  me  wise  to  Mable. 
I  'm  glad  I  found  her  out. ' '    That  ended  the  story. 

The  game  started  fast.  Our  boys  played  well,  but  the  Panth- 
ers were  a  bit  better.  At  half  time  they  were  ahead  by  eight 
points. 

Baldy  talked  long  and  hard  in  the  locker  room,  but  he  couldn't 
reach  the  team,  as  the  players  were  giving  all  they  had. 

At  the  opening  of  the  second  half  Baldy  got  excited. 
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^^Look  what  their  center,  Kimball,  is  doing  to  Wakes!  Why 
can 't  that  blind  ^  ref '  see  it !  Oh,  my  God ! "  he  cried  as  he  jumped 
from  his  seat  when  Wakes  hit  the  floor.  It  looked  to  me  as  if 
he  had  been  deliberately  tripped. 

Wakes  didn't  get  up.  He  was  out.  Baldy  turned  towards 
George,  but  hesitated.  How  could  he  put  a  fellow  like  Aster 
against  Kimball  ?    He  would  be  slaughtered. 

^'Put  him  in,  Baldy,"  I  urged. 

But  George  wasn't  waiting  for  the  coach's  word.  His  togs 
were  already  off. 

^^Go  in,  George,"  said  Baldy,  but  George  was  already  re- 
porting. 

My  heart  was  in  my  mouth.  On  the  tip,  George  and  Kimball 
sprang  high  into  the  air.  I  didn't  watch  the  ball.  I  watched  the 
jumpers.  Kimball  jumped  into  George,  something  he  had  been 
doing  to  Wakes  all  evening,  and  George,  his  left  elbow  extended, 
gave  Kimball  a  terrific  jab  in  the  ribs.  Kimball's  face  showed 
pain.  He  stopped  for  a  moment,  then  got  into  the  play  again, 
but  not  soon  enough  to  prevent  George  from  making  an  under- 
basket  shot  on  a  dash  that  sent  two  Panthers  to  the  floor. 

Baldy  turned  to  me  excitedly. 

**Did  you  see  that?"  he  shouted.  ^*It  looks  like  the  George  of 
old.    I  wonder  what  got  into  the  boy? 

I  turned  away  to  hide  a  smile.  When  I  had  straightened  out 
mv  face,  I  echoed,  ^'I  wonder!" 


Garrulity 

A  pipe  of  clay, 

A  drop  of  suds, 

A  breath  of  air. 

Bubbles! 

A  poke, — 

There's  nothing  there. 

Faye  Goldware 
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The  Orchids 

You  brought  me  orchids. 

So  frail  they  were 

And  lovely, 

Like  ice,  through  which  gleamed 

The  shadows  of  faint  lights. 

I  felt  no  warmth 

As  I  gazed  upon  them, 

So  cold,  and  beautiful. 

"My  love,"  you  said, 

"Is  like  these  flowers." 

And  I  feared 

Because  the  orchids  seemed  unreal  to  me, 

And  love  must  not  be  so. 

And  that  is  why  I  left  you  standing  there 

With  the  orchids  in  your  hands; 

And  the  love,  which  you  said  was  like 

The  flowers 

I  left  too. 

Because,  you  see. 

The  orchids  were  like  ice 

Through  which  gleamed  the  shadows 

Of  faint  lights, 

And  love  should  not  be  so. 

Rose  Cangelosi 


COMMUNISM   -  INDIVIDUALISM 

IN  THE  LIGHT  OF  ETHNOLOGY 

Henky  Ehleks 


Those  who  are  enamored  of  the  sunplicity  and  finality  which 
an  ^^either-or'^  type  of  logic  seems  to  offer,  may  be  duly  im- 
pressed by  the  assertion  that  society  must  be  either  socialistic 
or  anarchistic,  either  collectivist  or  individualist  with  the  gov- 
ernment controlling  either  everything  or  nothing.  Such  a  logic 
is  neat  and  easy ;  moreover,  there  are  few  of  us  who  are  not  so 
inert  as  not  to  favor  such  clear-cut  solutions  of  the  problems 
that  beset  us.  Whatever  may  be  the  merits  of  this  ^'either-or'' 
logic  as  a  rhetorical  device,  the  complex  facts  of  experience  do 
not  resolve  themselves  quite  so  simply.  When  we  study  the  social 
organizations  of  various  ages  and  peoples  we  discover  that  there 
have  been  societies,  equally  meritorious,  of  every  shade  and 
variety  ranging  from  extreme  individualism  to  extreme  collectiv- 
ism. We  discover  that  the  larger  a  social  group  the  more  com- 
plex it  is  apt  to  be ;  that  in  proportion  as  the  number  and  kinds 
of  property  increase,  there  is  usually  a  corresponding  increase 
in  the  number  of  ways  in  which  that  property  is  held.  But  even 
this  generalization  does  not  apply  universally;  so  we  turn  from 
abstract  generalization  to  specific  cases  with  the  purpose  of  show- 
ing that  there  is  no  absolute  a  priori  presumption  in  favor  either 
of  communal  ownership  or  of  private  ownership  of  property. 

First  let  it  be  noted  that  there  is  in  point  of  actual  fact  a  dif- 
ference between  ethics  and  law;  that  the  law  of  a  people  may 
seem  to  point  to  extremes  of  communism  or  individualism  which 
in  practice  never  actually  exist.  The  principles  on  which  a  man 
(or  a  community)  thinks  he  acts  and  those  on  which  his  actual 
conduct  is  based  may  not  coincide.  A  modern  instance  is  given 
by  Sidney  Webb  in  ''Socialism  in  England,"  page  116: 
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^^The  practical  man,  oblivious  or  contemptuous  of  any 
theory  of  the  social  organism  or  general  principles  of  social 
organization,  has  been  forced,  by  the  necessities  of  the  time, 
into  an  ever-deepening  collectivist  channel.  Socialism,  of 
course,  he  still  rejects  and  despises.  The  individualist  town 
councillor  will  walk  along  the  municipal  pavement,  lit  by 
municipal  gas,  and  cleaned  by  municipal  brooms  with  muni- 
cipal water,  and  seeing,  by  the  municipal  clock  in  the  munici- 
pal market,  that  he  is  too  early  to  meet  his  children  coming 
from  the  municipal  school,  hard  by  the  lunatic  asylum  and 
municipal  hospital,  will  use  the  national  telephone  system  to 
tell  them  not  to  walk  through  the  municipal  park,  but  to  come 
by  the  municipal  reading-room,  by  the  municipal  art  gallery, 
museum,  and  library,  where  he  intends  to  consult  some  of 
the  national  publications  in  order  to  prepare  his  next  speech 
in  the  municipal  town  hall,  in  favor  of  the  nationalism  of 
canals  and  the  increase  of  government  control  over  the  rail- 
way system.  'Socialism,  Sir,'  he  will  say,  'don't  waste  the 
time  of  a  practical  man  by  your  favorite  absurdities.  Self- 
help,  Sir,  individual  self-help,  that's  what  made  our  city  what 
it  is.'  " 

If  the  contrast  between  what  we  do  and  what  we  think  we  do, 
may  be  so  marked  in  civilized  societies,  it  is  easy  to  understand 
why  certain  ethnologists  have  been  misled  in  their  reports  on 
communistic  practices  in  primitive  communities.  For  example : 
The  law  among  the  Crow  Indians  was  that  the  organizer  and 
leader  of  a  martial  expedition  is  sole  master  of  the  booty  captur- 
ed, just  as  he  is  wholly  responsible  for  any  loss  of  the  men.  Yet 
it  is  obvious  that  a  leader,  who  exercised  his  legal  prerogatives 
to  the  limit  of  actually  retaining  all  the  booty  for  his  own  use, 
would  certainly  have  been  flouted  for  his  greed  and  would  hardly 
have  succeeded  in  recruiting  his  followers  for  a  second  venture. 
The  stigma  of  public  scorn  is  so  great  among  these  people  that 
there  was  probably  never  a  chief  who  laid  himself  open  to  uni- 
versal reprobation  by  selfishly  hoarding  the  spoils.     Yet  it  is 
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quite  clear  from  native  statements  that  if  he  had  chosen  to  do 
so,  his  warriors  would  have  been  without  redress.  The  law  of 
these  people  was  that,  though  the  men  jeopardized  their  lives 
under  the  captain's  leadership,  they  were  bound  to  put  up  with 
their  leader's  disposition  of  the  wealth  accumulated  by  their 
joint  efforts. 

There  is  a  striking  similarity  between  the  above  example  and 
the  practice  of  nineteenth  century  American  business.  The  small 
town  storekeeper,  for  instance,  was  allowed  to  profiteer  to  the 
extent  he  might  see  fit.  Yet  when  it  came  time  to  donate  to  the 
town  band  or  to  the  local  church,  this  man  was  regarded  as  bound 
to  return  a  goodly  portion  of  his  profits  by  way  either  of  charity 
or  public  donation.  As  cities  grew  and  as  business  expanded  be- 
yond its  original,  local  field,  the  moral  pressure  of  the  small 
democratic  community  was  no  longer  an  effective  curb  on  the 
prerogatives  which  an  individualistic  economy  allowed.  The 
profiteer  could  move  to  his  country  estate,  or  travel  with  other 
class-conscious  aristocrats  along  the  Riveria  away  from  the  dis- 
gruntled community  whose  poverty  and  misery  he  had  helped  to 
create.  Hence,  as  the  moral  pressure  of  his  fellows  diminished 
and  as  his  class  consciousness  increased,  the  necessity  for  pub- 
lic regulation  of  business  became  more  and  more  urgent,  until 
in  the  twentieth  century  it  became  definitely  recognized  in  law. 
In  its  inceptive  stages,  however,  an  American  business  organizer 
or  promoter  had  about  the  same  status  as  the  warrior-chief  of 
the  Crow  Indians;  his  was  a  risky  venture  requiring  the  cen- 
tralized authority  of  a  military  commander.  He  had  a  right  to 
seize  whatever  spoils  he  could,  provided  he  followed  the  ** proper'' 
business  ^*code  of  honor."  He  could  dispose  of  these  spoils  as 
he  saw  fit,  but  his  theoretical  absolutism  was  hardly  exercised 
in  practice,  owing  to  the  moral  pressure  exerted  by  the  commun- 
ity. 

Xow  let  us  turn  from  individualism  to  the  opposite  extreme. 
There  are  good  examples  of  this  type  to  be  found  among  the 
Arctic  peoples  where  communistic  practices  are  almost  the  rule. 
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In  Greenland  a  large  whale  is  not  considered  the  exclusive  prop- 
erty of  the  harpooners,  but  is  to  be  shared  by  passive  spectators 
though  they  number  a  hundred.  In  Baffinland,  when  food  is 
scarce  the  seal's  flesh  and  blubber  are  distributed  by  the  hunter 
among  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  settlement.  Among  the  Eskimo 
about  Bering  Strait  a  man  is  not  held  to  account  if  he  borrows 
from  another  and  fails  to  return  the  article,  as  the  accepted  opin- 
ion is  that,  if  a  person  is  able  to  lend  to  others,  he  has  more  than 
he  needs.  Among  the  Chukchi  of  Northeastern  Asia  a  man  who 
has  killed  a  walrus  does  not  appropriate  to  himself  the  product 
of  his  labor,  but  is  supposed  to  share  it  with  all  passive  by- 
standers. 

At  first  blush  these  instances  would  seem  to  point  to  an  un- 
alloyed communism.  Closer  examination  reveals,  however,  that 
the  individualistic  motives,  though  submerged,  are  not  entirely 
lacking,  and  serve  as  the  best  explanation  of  many  features  in 
the  life  of  these  Arctic  peoples.  Thus,  when  a  whale  has  drifted 
to  the  Chukchi  shore,  the  meat  is  indeed  shared  by  all  present; 
but  the  whalebone  belongs  to  the  person,  whether  child  or  adult, 
who  first  sighted  the  whale :  appropriation  by  anyone  else  would 
be  illegal  and  a  cause  of  death  to  the  transgressor.  Similar  laws 
are  in  force  among  the  central  Eskimos  and  the  South  Greenland- 
ers.  As  to  walrus  hunting,  it  is  customary  among  the  peoples 
west  of  Hudson  Bay  that  the  hunter  who  first  strikes  the  walrus 
receives  the  tusks  and  one  of  the  fore-quarters,  even  though  the 
other  parts  are  shared  communally.  Concerning  the  practice  of 
lending  property  without  being  sure  that  it  will  be  returned,  the 
rigors  of  the  climate  and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  sufficient  food 
supplies,  make  it  obvious  why  a  man  who  ^^ owned"  a  boat  should 
be  glad  to  have  others  use  that  boat  in  order  to  procure  more 
food.  It  is  not  therefore  on  account  of  any  exalted  sense  of  altru- 
ism, but  because  of  dire  economic  necessity,  that  the  Arctic  peo- 
ples cooperate  as  they  do.  In  matters  of  personal  tools,  orna- 
ments, clothes,  or  family  supplies,  there  is  as  little  communism 
as  elsewhere. 
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Here  we  may  recall  that  modern  Eussia,  which  was  organized 
on  the  basis  of  an  extremely  communistic  theory,  has,  under 
Stalin,  found  it  expedient  to  restore  to  private  ownership  some 
of  the  property  which  had  previously  been  taken  over  by  the 
Soviet  regime. 

Let  us  now  consider  customs  regarding  the  ownership  of  land. 
There  are  many  kinds  of  ownership  both  public  and  private, 
such  as  ownership  by  an  individual,  a  king,  a  family,  a  sib,  a 
clan,  a  city,  a  state,  a  nation,  a  corporation,  a  club,  a  fraternity, 
a  church.  There  may  thus  be  ownership  of  personal  property 
by  the  private  individual  (for  example,  clothes,  personal  tools), 
of  intangibles  by  the  whole  world  (for  example,  '^freedom  of  the 
seas"),  or  by  various  societies  and  groups  of  people  between 
these  extremes.  Numerous  instances  might  be  cited  to  show  the 
variety  and  complexity  of  systems  of  ownership  in  different 
parts  of  the  world.  We  choose  some  examples  of  pastoral  peo- 
ples, taken  from  Lowie  's  well-known  work  on  Primitive  Society. 
In  general,  pastoral  peoples  have  a  highly  developed  sense  of 
private  ownership  as  regards  their  livestock,  but  tend  towards 
communistic  ownership  of  land.  This  does  not  mean  that  these 
peoples  roam  wildly  about  with  no  locality  of  their  own,  for  even 
the  Nomads  of  "Western  Asia  return  periodically  to  their  starting 
place.  It  means  that  there  is  often  tribal  communism  with  re- 
gard to  grazing  land.  Such  is  the  case  among  the  Masai,  who 
share  pasturage  until  the  grass  is  exhausted  and  then  move  to 
another  locality.  Among  more  permanently  located  peoples  there 
is  apt  to  be  more  definite  ownership,  either  by  an  individual, 
a  family,  or  a  clan.  Thus,  among  the  Northern  California  In- 
dians hunting  and  fishing  territorial  rights  were  assigned  to 
families  and  were  to  a  considerable  extent  hereditary. 

An  interesting  case  where  there  is  considerable  complication 
regarding  land  ownership  is  that  of  the  Kirgiz,  who  own  im- 
mense herds  of  sheep,  goats,  cattle,  and  horses.  *^  Camels  are 
raised  only  on  a  small  scale  and  in  pasturing  them  the  communal 
principle  is  generally  observed.     But  the  natural  requirements 
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of  the  other  species  under  the  existing  geographical  conditions 
necessitate  a  careful  partition  of  available  territory.  In  the 
summer  the  herds  need  well-irrigated  plains  not  infested  by  an 
excess  of  insect  pests;  the  winter  resort  must  afford  shelter 
against  the  rigors  of  the  weather  with  abundance  of  water  and 
wood,  and  pastures  free  from  heavy  snowfalls.  Since  the  pre- 
requisites for  favorable  winter  quarters  are  far  less  readily  se- 
cured, the  earlier  history  of  the  Kirgiz  hordes  consisted  largely 
in  squabbles  over  the  best  winter  territories.  These  bickerings 
have  long  since  ceased,  and  in  the  sixties  of  the  last  century  each 
family  was  found  in  possession  of  an  hereditary  winter  domain. 
Since  the  necessity  for  land  varies  with  the  size  of  one's  herds, 
this  system  is  inevitably  connected  with  a  transfer  of  territory 
in  accordance  with  exigency.  A  breeder  whose  stock  multiples 
must  purchase  additional  pasturage;  if  his  herds  diminish  his 
land  becomes  partly  useless  and  is  to  that  extent  sold.  The  win- 
ter quarters  are  usually  marked  off  by  natural  boundaries,  such 
as  streams,  hills,  or  lakes ;  failing  these  their  confines  are  indi- 
cated by  pastes  or  rocks.  The  limits  of  each  preserve  are  gener- 
ally known,  and  every  individual  is  assisted  by  his  sib  in  ward- 
ing off  trespassers.  In  marked  contrast  to  this  apportionment 
of  winter  domain  is  the  Kirgiz  practice  relating  to  the  summer 
pasturage,  which  is  not  owned  privately,  but  is  shared  by  the 
whole  community  (aul).  This  instance  offers  a  striking  illustra- 
tion of  the  futility  of  tossing  about  convenient  but  meaningless 
catch-words.  The  Kirgiz  are  neither  communists  nor  individual- 
ists in  an  absolute  sense  as  regards  the  ownership  of  land :  they 
are  the  former  in  one  season  of  the  year,  the  latter  in  another. ' ' 
With  regard  to  movable  property,  it  would  be  but  natural  that 
individual  ownership  should  be  rather  the  rule,  since  individual 
effort  and  individual  usage  is  a  more  primary  concern  in  this 
case.  What  a  person  uses  in  a  personal  way  is  apt  to  belong  to 
him  as  an  individual,  as,  for  example,  the  hunter's  bow  and  ar- 
row, the  woman's  sewing  implements,  the  child's  clothing.  Often 
it  is  the  family,  rather  than  the  individual,  which  owns  movable 
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property.  An  Omaha  Indian,  for  instance,  would  hardly  dare 
to  sell  a  boat,  a  blanket,  or  a  piece  of  pottery  without  his  wife's 
consent.  Sometimes  he  cannot  sell  even  the  personal  belongings 
of  his  child,  without  the  child's  consent,  or  at  least  would  gen- 
erally refuse  to  do  so,  just  as  we  would.  In  sum,  with  regard  to 
chattels  separate  proprietorship  is  predominate. 

The  sense  of  personal  ownership  of  non-material  or  intangi- 
ble property  is  very  marked  among  primitive  peoples.  Songs, 
war  whoops,  magical  formulas,  mythical  stories,  tales  of  heroic 
deeds,  personal  names,  designs  for  weaving,  tricks  of  wood-carv- 
ing, secrets  of  spear  throwing,  are  often  recognized  as  personal 
property  to  be  enjoyed  and  used  only  by  the  person  who  originat- 
ed or  inherited  them,  or  to  be  borrowed  from  him  with  his  con- 
sent. The  medicine  man's  pipe,  the  chief's  feather,  the  magi- 
cian's rattle,  are  like  a  college  diploma  or  a  seal  from  the  patent 
office;  they  are  esteemed  not  so  much  for  their  physical  value, 
for  they  are  often  replaced,  but  for  the  abilities  or  rights  which 
they  s}Tnbolize.  When  these  rights  are  sold,  the  buyer  may  feel 
free  to  replace  the  old  emblem, — rabbit's  foot,  ermine  skin,  tur- 
key feather  by  one  of  his  own ;  for  it  is  not  the  particular  object 
that  is  important,  but  what  that  object  symbolizes.  The  un- 
sophisticated person  is  seldom  worried  about  distinctions  be- 
tween the  symbolic  and  the  real ;  for  him  both  are  equally  signi- 
ficant. 

Collective  ownership  of  non-material  property  is  probably 
more  common  than  individual  ownership,  as  most  of  the  sym- 
bolical or  magical  values  are  derived  from  and  are  prized  by 
clans  and  clubs.  Once  a  person  has  been  fully  initiated  into  club 
membership  he  enjoys  conmaunally  all  the  privileges  and  honors 
of  that  club.  Just  as  in  our  own  society  we  have  states,  nations, 
church  denominations,  lodges,  clubs  and  societies,  so  primitive 
peoples  have  their  several  groups  within  a  group,  each  with  its 
special  set  of  values.  The  totems,  the  warroir  bands,  the  medicine 
men,  the  men's  clubhouses,  are  instances  wherein  rights  and 
duties  of  membership  in  these  groups  are  shared  by  all  who  be- 
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long.  Membership,  of  course,  is  restricted,  and  in  various  ways 
in  different  communities ;  for  were  there  no  restriction  on  mem- 
bership the  exclusive  and  honor  element  of  value  would  not  be 
what  it  is.  In  one  sense  there  is  as  much,  or  perhaps  more,  value 
in  being  able  to  perform  the  medicine  dance  or  do  the  warrior's 
huddle.  In  another  sense,  however,  real  honor,  and  its  concomit- 
ant responsibility,  goes  only  to  the  privileged  whose  prerogatives 
and  duties  every  one  can  neither  claim  nor  perform.  The  medi- 
cine man  is  superior  to  the  rank  and  file ;  the  warrior  is  superior 
to  the  woman.  A  membership  in  the  kangaroo  totem  is,  with 
respect  to  what  is  proper  to  insure  its  continuance,  a  unique  and 
special  honor  and  responsibility.  It  is  exclusive  in  the  sense 
that  not  everyone  belongs  to  the  group.  It  is  communal  in  the 
sense  that  everyone  who  belongs  to  the  group  has  certain  minimal 
privileges  and  duties,  and  holds  a  share  in  whatever  property, 
material  or  otherwise,  that  the  group  may  possess.  To  suppose 
that  these  privileges  are  either  exclusive  or  shared  is  to  fail  to 
recognize  that  in  some  respects  they  are  exclusive,  in  some  re- 
spects shared,  and  nearly  always  a  mixture  of  both.  The  dis- 
tinction in  terms  is  important,  but  extremely  crude,  and  does  not 
account  for  the  more  subtle  distinctions  anel  differences  which 
mean  so  much. 

We  may  conclude  our  survey  with  a  consideration  of  some  of 
the  ways  in  which  property  may  be  acquired.  Here  again  each 
community  has  its  own  methods,  and  general  statements  are  sure 
to  be  inaccurate.  It  is  well,  however,  to  recognize  the  distinction 
between  hereditary  and  acquired  possessions.  This  distinction 
is  recognized,  either  explicitly  or  implicitly,  in  primitive  as  well 
as  in  civilized  society.  An  exclusive  emphasis  on  heredity  is 
obviously  impossible  since  a  man  cannot  bequeath  to  his  son  his 
physical  strength,  his  mental  keenness,  or  his  own  individual  char- 
acter. ^^Like  father,  like  son"  is  true  only  to  a  limited  degree, 
and  in  many  cases  certainly  false.  As  Goethe  remarked,  a  man 
must  earn  for  himself  what  he  has  inherited  before  he  can  call 
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it  truly  his  own,  that  is,  personal  ability  must  second  the  inherit- 
ance, or  the  heritage  will  be  a  hollow  mockery. 

The  manner  in  which  personal  distinction  is  regarded  as  in- 
separable from  lineage  of  blood  is  well  exemplified  in  the  African 
state,  Uganda.  Here  is  a  large  highly  organized  society,  in  which 
there  is  hereditary  succession  to  the  royal  throne.  Although  the 
king  expresses  his  wishes  with  reference  to  the  succession,  the 
chiefs  are  the  ones  w^ho  decide.  When  a  king  dies  the  prospective 
heirs  are  brought  to  the  capital  by  certain  chiefs.  As  rivalries 
among  the  royal  aspirants  are  not  uncommon,  the  chiefs  and 
their  adherents  come  prepared  to  fight.  One  of  the  chiefs  faces 
the  princes,  who  stand  in  a  row,  and,  pointing  at  the  one  who  is 
expected  to  reign,  he  says  :  ' '  So  and  so  is  king, ' '  and  then  adds, 
^' those  who  wish  to  fight,  let  them  do  so  now."  If  any  other 
aspirant  comes  to  the  fore,  spears  are  passed  around  and  a  fight 
ensues  between  the  rival  princes  and  their  supporters.  It  con- 
tinues until  one  of  the  princes  is  either  wounded  or  killed,  the 
victor  becoming  king. 

At  quite  the  opposite  extreme  are  the  Crow  Indians,  among 
whom  the  one  great  ambition  is  to  become  a  chief.  In  order  to 
acquire  this  distinction,  it  is  necessary  for  a  warrior  to  cut  loose 
and  steal  a  horse  picketed  within  a  hostile  camp;  to  take  an 
enemy's  bow  or  gun  in  a  hand-to-hand  encounter;  to  strike  a 
^^coup,"  that  is,  touch  an  enemy  with  a  weapon  or  even  the  bare 
hand ;  or  to  lead  a  victorious  war  expedition.  Obviously  the  per- 
sonal equation  plays  a  leading  role  in  all  these  exploits,  and  here- 
ditary rights  are  relatively  unimportant.  However,  a  boy  whose 
father  is  a  chief  will  naturally  be  favored  by  his  father,  both  in 
private  tutoring,  and  in  the  fact  that  the  son  will  have  a  '^pull," 
or  an  advantage  in  receiving  honorary  and  promotional  missions. 

Personal  merit  need  not,  of  course,  be  a  matter  of  physical 
prow^ess.  A  Siamese  king's  chief  asset  is  that  he  finds  a  spouse 
of  royal  lineage  and  provide  another  heir  to  the  throne.  His 
ministers  can  do  the  governing  if  he  can  only  provide  the  mythical 
halo  that  goes  with  an  unbroken  succession  of  royal  monarchs 
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by  keeping  the  royal  blood  pure.  Again,  in  pastoral  groups,  it 
is  the  number  of  cattle,  or  the  extent  of  the  grazing  territory 
owned  by  a  person  that  is  most  significant.  Since  cattle,  for  one 
reason  or  another,  are  such  an  uncertain  quantity,  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  luck  involved.  This  fact  accounts  for  the  high  social 
status  of  Navajo  Indian  women,  who  often  inherit  large  herds 
of  cattle,  and  thereby  attain  a  higher  economic  status  than  less 
fortunate  men.  In  these  cases,  it  is  not  the  merit  of  the  individ- 
ual so  much  as  a  fortunate  inheritance  or  the  lucky  escape  of 
one's  cattle  from  disease  that  adds  to  personal  prestige. 

In  the  problem  of  personal  merit  versus  inherited  status  there 
are  a  host  of  historical  and  psychological  factors  peculiar  to 
each  group,  which  makes  the  problem  extremely  complex  and 
unique  for  each  cultural  group,  and  for  every  stage  in  the  his- 
tory of  that  group.  But  there  is  no  a  priori  presumption  in 
favor  either  of  hereditary  status  or  of  personal  merit,  for  the 
value  of  these  factors  must  be  judged  in  the  light  of  the  circum- 
stances peculiar  to  the  society  under  examination.  This  is  not 
to  argue  that  the  existing  state  of  affairs  is  always  the  best  state. 
But  it  does  argue  that  the  existing  state  of  affairs  is  not  simply 
'^absurd,"  ^' unbelievable,"  ^ inhuman,''  or  ^ impossible,''  but 
that  with  sufficient  information  it  can  be  reasonably  explained 
in  the  light  of  the  circumstances  of  that  community  and  on  a 
psycholog}^  not  so  unlike  our  own. 

A  consideration  of  these  facts  should  help  to  jar  us  loose  from 
the  prejudices  that  beset  our  own  society,  to  adjust  our  social 
attitudes  and  practices  more  readily  according  to  circumstances 
that  have  changed,  and  to  know  that  there  is  no  presumption  in 
favor  of  either  of  one  kind  of  social  organization  or  of  another, 
but  only  in  favor  of  a  kind  of  social  organization  which  best  fits 
existing  circumstances  for  the  greatest  benefit  of  its  members. 
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W.    J.    VONDEKHAAR 


While  reading  ^^A  Symposium '^  in  the  Autumn  Shadows,  my 
curiosity  was  piqued  by  the  query  out  of  which  the  article  grew, 
and  though  I  did  not  feel  that  I  had  been  challenged,  or  that 
anyone  had  thrown  down  a  gage,  I  decided  to  enlist  volunteers 
to  go  in  pursuit  of  an  acceptable  definition  of  the  elusive  '  ^  novel. ' ' 
I  had  quite  made  up  my  mind  that  if  I  could  not  overhaul  it,  I 
would  formulate  one  of  my  own,  much  after  the  practice  of  fisher- 
men, who  though  they  may  return  to  town  empty  handed,  can 
always  bring  home  substantial  evidence  of  the  day  ^s  outing.  In 
what,  then,  was  largely  an  academic  study  of  the  idea  of  the 
novel,  as  it  was  on  the  outside  or  about  the  novel,  rather  than 
the  novel  itself,  I  was  struck  by  the  fact  that  the  acknowledged 
authorities  on  the  subject  somehow  had  not  come  to  grips  with 
the  basic  notion  of  just  what  a  novel  is,  or  had  not  stated  it  in 
clear-cut,  concise  terms.  The  field  of  inquiry  in  our  hunt  for 
definitions  covered  the  usual  treatises  on  the  novel  plus  a  variety 
of  critical  and  other  works  by  eminent  writers  on  the  general 
subject  of  the  novel.  These  discussions  of  essentials  should  have 
sifted  out  something  more  pointed  than  the  general  descriptions 
and  near-definitions  attributed  to  novelists  and  critics.  General 
impressions  are,  of  course,  rather  vague,  and  as  the  impressions 
from  wide  reading  are  likely  to  be  general,  the  impression  is  that 
without  exception  all  who  attempted  to  crystallize  the  notion  and 
put  it  down  in  words  failed  to  give  a  definition  that  fitted  the 
novel  and  nothing  but  the  novel.  Naturally  the  question  arose, 
^'Can  the  novel  be  defined!''  If  so,  why  have  so  many  fallen 
short? 

In  theory,  at  least,  it  may  look  quite  simple.  The  novel  is  such 
a  familiar,  concrete  thing  that  it  ought  to  be  within  the  range  of 
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easy  possibility  to  say  just  what  it  is.  Why,  then,  did  not  some- 
one do  so!  They  either  quietly  ignored  the  matter  or  presum- 
ably took  it  for  granted,  or  were  wise  enough  to  keep  off  soft 
ground.  Here  and  there  some  brave  soul  essayed  a  general  de- 
scription that  went  off  into  the  vast  uncharted  space  of  the  nebul- 
ous and  never  returned  to  the  point  at  issue.  They  all  failed  to 
a  greater  or  less  degree,  but  fail  they  did.  It  would  seem  that  a 
volume  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  novel  should  clear  up  the 
point  before  attempting  to  discuss  the  essentials  of  this  type  of 
prose  fiction.  That  there  are  many  definitions  is  as  obvious  as 
it  is  beside  the  point.  In  the  act  of  sifting  or  analyzing  the 
various  offerings  and  salvaging  what  appeared  to  be  a  common 
factor,  we  were  quite  sure  at  the  time  that  we  were  headed  to- 
wards a  conclusion  that  would  prove  satisfactory  or  at  least  be 
an  improvement  on  the  specimens  discussed.  This,  however,  did 
not  go  far  towards  settling  the  question  as  to  why  writers  on  the 
^' novel"  failed  to  state  what  students  of  the  novel  have  a  right 
to  demand,  namely,  just  what  it  is. 

To  state,  as  a  famous  critic  once  had  the  temerity  so  to  do, 
and  in  print,  that  the  novel  is  ^  *  a  smooth  tale,  generally  of  love, ' ' 
is  not  to  further  the  cause,  for  it  is  so  unsatisfactory  from  every 
possible  angle,  as  to  be  headed  by  its  own  momentum  for  the 
discard.  A  recognized  pioneer  novelist  says,  in  substance,  that 
the  novel  is  an  enlarged  comedy,  true  to  life  and  morally  instruc- 
tive, built  for  the  library,  not  for  the  stage.  From  this  description 
we  may  conclude  that  the  author  thereof  distinguishes  the  novel 
from  tragedy  and  the  epic,  but  somehow  we  cannot  get  away 
from  the  fact  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  the  so-called  closet- 
drama  ;  nor  are  we  quite  convinced  that  there  are  not  a  sufficient 
number  of  novels  that  are  clearly  tragic.  Again,  we  are  told  that 
^*a  novel"  is  a  long,  sustained  story  in  prose,  having  for  its  chief 
concern  '  ^  the  truth. ' '  This  is  passing  fair,  if  by  the  words  *  *  sus- 
tained story"  the  writer  means  ^^plot,"  and  if  by  ** truth"  he  im- 
plies resemblance  to  life,  rather  than  actual  truth  of  incident. 
Even  under  these  circumstances  we  can  scarcely  accept  the  defini- 
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tion,  as  it  does  not    sufficiently  differentiate  the  novel  from  the 
drama,  unless  we  stress  the  word  ^'long. " 

A  late  writer  in  an  attempt  to  build  up  a  working  definition 
seems  willing  to  characterize  the  novel  as  '^the  tracing  of  a  single 
series  of  events  from  their  causes  through  various  interactions 
to  their  consequences."  ^'This  definition,"  he  adds  by  way  of 
explanation  or  defense,  "may  be  made  to  include  most  other  ele- 
ments of  the  novel  as  well  as  plot.  Thus  perfection  of  plot  would 
suppose  absolute  truth,  perfection  of  vision.  .  .  Thus  also,  the 
most  solemn  consequences  of  any  series  of  events  is  the  change 
that  they  develop  in  some  human  soul ;  and  so  we  have  character 
study  insisted  on,  and  passion."  That  this  is  fuller  and  goes 
farther,  at  least  by  implication  than  the  other  descriptions  we 
have  touched  upon,  is  beyond  question,  but  it  opens  wide  fields 
for  discussion,  since  the  wording  is  susceptible  to  misunderstand- 
ing. The  author  must  have  realized  the  position  in  which  he 
found  himself,  for  by  way  of  comment  he  focuses  attention  on 
six  points  with  a  view  to  clarifying  the  issue,  although  we  may 
be  of  opinion  that  in  the  meantime  he  is  going  either  rather  far 
afield  or  returning  to  the  staring  point.  According  to  him  the 
novel  as  such  has  salient  features  or  factors,  each  of  which  repre- 
sents a  distinct  department  with  which  the  modern  novel  does 
and  must  concern  itself.  ''Give  a  man  a  motive,  or  more  speci- 
fically a  desire  to  tell  the  truth,  strong  enough  to  set  him  writ- 
ing out  his  thoughts;  give  him  words, — a  style  wherewith  to 
clothe  his  thoughts ;  characters,  people  to  figure  out  the  thoughts 
to  others ;  emotion,  some  inward  excitement  to  stir  the  characters 
above  mere  eating  and  sleeping;  plot  a  connected  series  of  actions 
springing  from  the  emotion ;  lastly  a  background  of  common  life 
or  scenery  against  which  all  may  stand;  combine  these  and  you 
have  a  novel.  Exclude  one  of  them  and  you  have  not."  One 
may  object  on  a  variety  of  scores  to  the  preceding,  either  as  not 
exact  enough  or  too  wordy,  or  as  a  kind  of  hit  or  miss  perform- 
ance. That  it  covers  the  ground  in  a  way,  and  mentions  the 
essential  elements,  is  no  particular  recommendation,  as  one  could 
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scarcely  fail  to  do  so  in  such  a  lengthy  explanation,  but  it  lacks 
point  and  leaves  a  blurred  impression. 

When  you  pick  up  a  book  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  novel  as 
such,  especially  if  the  very  title  assures  you  that  it  is  professed- 
ly a  study  of  the  novel,  you  might  naturally  expect  to  find  an 
accepted  or  acceptable  definition  either  by  the  author  himself  or 
by  some  authority  for  whom  the  author  goes  sponsor.  There 
usually  are  attempts  at  concise  definition,  often  without  com- 
ment, and  we  shall  quote  one  in  this  connection,  apparently  sub- 
scribed to  by  the  author  of  the  book  about  the  novel.  '*A  novel 
is  a  fictitious  story  of  some  complexity  of  plot,  purporting  to  be 
modelled  after  real  life,  and  portraying  the  working  of  some 
great  passion,  often  that  of  love.'^  This  is  about  the  best  of  the 
quoted  definitions  found  in  the  book  and  is  not  half -bad  as  defini- 
tions of  the  novel  go,  but  it  is  open  to  the  same  objections  as  the 
others,  since  it  does  not  differentiate  the  novel  sufficiently  from 
other  literary  forms. 

To  show  forth  the  truth  of  this  statement,  we  may  refer  to 
the  accepted  authorities  in  the  matter  of  definition  and  give  a 
standard  specimen  of  what  they  say  a  novel  is.  ^^  It  is  a  fictitious 
prose  narrative  or  tale,  involving  some  plot  of  more  or  less 
intricacy,  aiming  to  present  a  picture  of  real  life  in  the  historical 
period  and  society  to  which  the  persons,  manners  and  modes  of 
speech  as  well  as  the  scenery  and  surroundings  are  supposed  to 
belong."  This  is  passing  fair  as  a  dictionary  sample,  but  it  is 
open  to  the  same  objections  as  the  others,  in  so  far  as  it  can  be 
made  to  fit  other  fictional  forms  than  the  novel.  As  it  may  seem 
unfair  to  pan  the  dictionaries  generally  on  the  strength  of  one 
specimen,  we  shall  try  again  and  select  another  definition  from 
the  latest  and  supposedly  the  best  of  their  kind.  Novel,  ^*a 
fictitious  prose  narrative  of  sufficient  length  to  fill  one  or  more 
volumes,  portraying  characters  and  actions  representative  of 
real  life  in  continuous  plot. ' '  This  is  a  fair  sample.  There  is  no 
objection  to  fictitious  narrative  in  verse,  nor  do  we  raise  the  ques- 
tion.   Novels  have  been  so  written,  but  that  detail  **of  sufficient 
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length  to  fill  one  or  more  volumes''  brings  us  to  a  pretty  pass, 
as  some  novels  are  two,  three,  ten  times  as  long  as  others.  How 
many  of  the  more  modern  novels  would  it  take  to  bulk  as  large  as 
Antony  Adverse  f 

After  knocking  about  these  men  of  straw,  as  you  have  seen 
me  do,  you  may  try  to  stump  me  to  formulate  a  definition  or 
give  a  limited  description  of  the  novel  that  will  measure  up  to  the 
tests  I  have  applied  to  the  efforts  of  others.  As  we  have  insist- 
ed, the  difficulty  seems  to  lie  in  differentiating  the  novel  from 
other  fictional  forms  and  more  particularly  from  the  long  short 
story.  Long  or  short,  the  short  story  is  just  that  and  nothing 
else.  We  may  possibly  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  definition  of  the 
novel  by  the  process  of  elimination.  Suppose  we  begin  with  the 
short  story,  if  only  to  get  it  out  of  the  way.  There  is  an  old, 
long  accepted  description  of  the  short  story,  that,  if  my  memory 
serves  me  well,  runs  something  like  this :  ^ '  The  short  story  is  a 
brief,  imaginative  narrative  unfolding  a  single  predominating 
incident  with  a  single  chief  character,  by  means  of  a  plot,  the 
details  of  which  are  so  compressed  and  the  whole  treatment  so 
organized  that  a  single  impression  is  produced. ' '  To  this  some- 
one has  added:  ''Its  aim  is  to  produce  a  single  narrative  effect 
with  the  greatest  economy  of  means  consistent  with  the  utmost 
emphasis."  There  is  much  to  quibble  over  in  those  lines,  but 
as  we  are  on  the  trail  of  the  novel,  we  must  let  it  go  at  that. 

Were  I  to  state  it  as  I  understand  it,  the  novel  is  a  fictitious 
prose  narrative  of  a  logical  series  of  events  working  towards  a 
culmination  in  the  portrayal  of  characters  in  actions  representa- 
tive of  life.  This  narrative  is  devised  for  the  reader  and  by 
reason  of  the  scope  of  the  action  is  of  sufficient  length  to  fill  at 
least  one  moderate  sized  volume.  This  definition  or  description 
is  rather  electic  as  its  phrasing  has  been  culled  from  various 
specimens  extant.  It  has  the  merit  of  brevity  and  while  it  in- 
cludes all  stories  that  are  novels,  it  shuts  the  door  on  any  and  all 
other  fictional  forms.  Thus  it  appears  to  me  and  I  pass  it  on  to 
the  reader  for  further  emendation. 
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The  Deer 

Sleek-coated  forest  dweller,  swift  and  shy, 

Why  do  you  flee  before  me  down  green  aisles? 

It  is  I  who  seek  escape. 

We  fear  and,  fearing,  tremble, 

Bound  by  the  same  strange  bond, — 

A  deep-sprung  fear  of  human  kindness 

Whose  chains  though  light  are  strong. 

Virginia  Gerhard 

*         >K         5j« 


For  An  Aviator 

Dear  God,  give  him  wings  anew, 
He  did  so  love  to  fly; 
Mortality  has  had  its  due, 
He  must  not  forever  lie 
Earthborne. 

Feather  his  soul  with  wings 
As  swift  and  sure  in  flight 
As  the  Polar  star  that  swings 
Through  vast  eternal  light 
Earth-free. 

Mary  Ellen  Leary 


ffT  9? 


Thomas  Edwakd  Kane 


Nothing  is  quite  so  typical  of  the  swift,  nervous  tempo  of  a 
great  city  as  its  *^L^^  and  there  are  some  who  are  never  quite 
out  of  its  grip.  Tom  Eourke  was  one  of  them.  All  day  long  and 
far  into  the  night  its  uneasy  thunder  penetrated  his  flat,  a  block 
and  a  half  from  the  right-of-way.  Wherever  he  went  he  saw  it 
rush  in  noisy  haste  above  the  traffic  of  the  great  city  arteries 
only  to  vanish  like  a  phantom  in  the  canyons  of  towering  build- 
ings. At  other  times  he  would  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  monster 
as  it  cut  across  his  line  of  vision  in  the  distance,  or  hear  it  roar 
around  a  curve  only  to  be  swallowed  by  a  yawning  black  fissure 
between  high  walls  of  dull  brick.  At  dawn  as  he  stepped  from 
his  door  and  all  was  still,  he  saw  himself  guiding  the  scurrying 
thousands  to  work  on  one  of  the  reverberating  monsters. 

Out  beyond  the  pale  of  your  geographic  knowledge  and  mine, 
somewhere  in  the  vastness  of  the  city  to  the  north  are  the  ^ '  yards ' ' 
of  the  transportation  company.  Here  Motomian  Eourke  had  to 
report  for  his  run.  As  he  swung  himself  in  at  the  door  he 
glimpsed  himself  in  the  reflection  of  the  glass  panel.  He  looked 
old  for  fifty-seven ;  the  deep  furrows  round  his  mouth  gave  evi- 
dence a  plenty,  while  the  substantial  lack  of  hair  ^'over  a  wide 
frontal  area,''  told  of  years  of  trying  work.  His  blue  eyes  were 
still  clear,  and  his  hands,  though  reassuringly  firm,  were  not 
youthful.  He  waited  at  the  scarred,  ancient  partition  while  a 
clerk  came  over. 

^^ Morning,  Tom,"  sang  the  clerk,  as  he  filled  out  a  blank  form. 
^  ^  You  Ve  got  a  little  mist  this  morning ;  chilly,  too. ' ' 

^^Yes,''  Tom  replied.  **It's  getting  worse;  it'll  be  a  regular 
fog  by  eleven.  Well,"  he  sighed,  **  just  another  hard  day  for  us 
motormen. ' ' 
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^^ Guess  it  won't  bother  you  much,  you're  not  a  nervous  guy." 
The  clerk  was  erasing  some  figures  and  didn't  notice  the  sudden 
look  of  pain  in  the  puzzled  blue  eyes.  Tom  murmured  something 
and  went  out. 

The  gravel  under  his  feet  was  damp  and  the  rails  gleamed.  All 
hint  of  sunrise  had  gone,  lost  in  the  dull  gray  light.  At  the  barns 
the  guards  were  discussing  the  weather  as  Tom  entered,  but  he 
passed  on  after  a  brief ' '  good  morning. ' '  Here  and  there  through- 
out the  long,  dark  building  groups  of  motormen  were  awaiting 
their  ' '  runs. ' '  Tom  climbed  into  his  cab  and  the  heavy  train  was 
soon  criss-crossing  over  the  rails  and  through  the  switches  to 
the  first  stop. 

As  the  rails  sped  swiftly  toward  him,  Tom's  thoughts  recurred 
to  the  clerk's  apparently  innocent  remark  about  his  not  being 
nervous.  For  months  Tom  had  been  conscious  of  slight  dizzy 
spells  and  had  felt  the  effects  of  eye-strain.  He  had  been  able 
to  conceal  the  nervousness  pretty  well,  and  had  passed  the  regu- 
lar physical  examination  only  a  few  weeks  before,  but  his  mind 
was  in  the  grip  of  a  fear  that  was  apt  to  work  havoc.  He  was 
beginning  to  realize  the  seriousness  of  the  situation  but  could 
do  little  about  it.  In  the  heavy  mist  the  rails  quivered  before 
his  eyes  and  he  shrank  as  the  train  lurched  to  a  stop  at  Jackson 
road.  Tom  leaned  out  of  the  open  window  and  let  the  cool  air 
whip  across  his  flushed  face,  as  he  called  to  an  attendant : 

^^ How's  it  going,  Pete?" 

^^0.  K.  Mr.  Eourke,  the  kid's  better,  too.  Thanks  for  the  ice 
cream  you  sent. ' '  Swell  fellow  Eourke,  mused  Pete,  always  left 
you  feeling  perked  up.  Good  to  his  family,  too;  has  them  all 
home  with  him  now. 

Tom  was  gazing  back  along  the  platform.  About  a  dozen  peo- 
ple were  milling  into  the  train,  as  a  slim  young  man  dashed  out 
of  the  covered  stairs  to  the  platform  with  a  haste  that  spoke  elo- 
quently of  youth  and  singleness  of  purpose.  He  would  catch 
that  train. 
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**Sure,  youth  is   great/'   thought   Tom   almost   regretfully. 

When  you're  old, — well,  if  I  could  only  get  a  little  rest.  That's 
the  matter  with  me ;  this  same  strain  day  after  day. ' '  The  pas- 
sengers were  now  aboard  and  the  cars  moved  on  toward  the  city. 

Tom's  eyes  cleared  as  he  steadied  himself,  but  the  sense  of 
premonition  still  hung  over  him.  How  could  he  ask  for  a  leave 
with  the  family  depending  on  him,  the  only  one  who  had  never 
let  them  down!  His  mind  reverted  to  the  time  two  weeks  before 
when  he  had  let  the  section  run  passed  Ellamoor  station,  and  he 
all  but  felt  that  disaster  was  in  store  for  him  as  the  cars  shot 
into  Havensgood  station.  Tom  sat  staring  at  the  dingy  ticket 
office.  He  was  thinking  of  the  time  six  years  before  when  he 
thought  he  had  failed,  and  yet  it  seemed  but  yesterday  that  his 
train  had  almost  rammed  the  one  ahead  and  he  had  been  sus- 
pended pending  inquiry.  Pretty  hard  it  was  to  come  home  early 
and  go  into  the  kitchen  to  tell  them. 

^^Home  early,  aren't  you.  Dad?"  the  boys  had  asked.  They 
were  at  lunch,  just  home  from  classes  at  the  City  University. 

^'  'Sail  right.  Dad,  we'll  get  along."  Yes,  they  had  always 
managed.  He  hadn't  worried  much ;  he  had  been  too  tired.  Well, 
luck  was  with  him  and  he  was  back  on  the  job. 

Tom's  preoccupation  prevented  him  from  hearing  the  signal 
to  start  until  it  came  a  second  time  in  a  series  that  testified  to 
the  annoyance  of  the  guard.  The  controller  was  yanked  back 
and  the  cars  started  with  a  jerk.  Then  came  the  unending  stream 
of  rails,  curves,  roof  tops  and  the  backyards  of  tenements  with 
their  ramshackle  myriad  of  porches  painted  a  dull  red,  each 
carrying  its  quota  of  garbage  cans  and  interminable  wash.  The 
gleaming  windows  of  warehouses,  the  narrow  gorge  between 
high  buildings  appeared  ahead,  then  another  station,  another, 
still  one  more,  then  central  station.  Scarcely  had  the  cars  jerk- 
ed to  a  stop  when  most  of  the  passengers  poured  out  of  the 
coaches  and  hurried  down  into  the  welter  of  confusion  and  noise 
of  the  street  below.  Just  ahead  the  track  took  a  sharp  turn,  the 
southbound  track  on  the  outside;  here  the  tressle  led  along  a 
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narrow,  dark  side  street,  only  to  straighten  out  in  the  middle  of 
the  block  and  continue  once  more  due  south.  This  was  a  sharp 
curve,  only  a  few  hundred  feet  from  the  platform;  it  had  to  be 
taken  slowly  as  the  cars  pulled  out  of  the  central  station  or 
slowed  down  when  northbound.  Here  they  lost  no  time,  as  they 
had  to  slow  down  in  any  event  for  the  station. 

*^ Schedule,''  the  boys  at  the  yards  used  to  complain,  ''always 
schedule,  yet  they  run  expresses  within  a  few  minutes  of  each 
other.''  It  was  dangerous  business  to  keep  on  time,  for  one 
must  lam  into  a  station  and  stop  on  a  dime. 

''Listen,"  said  one  guard  that  very  morning,  "some  one  will 
hit  that  central  curve  top  speed  some  day  and  then  watch  out!" 

"Catapault  right  off  the  edge,"  another  had  agreed,  as  Tom 
had  walked  by  pretending  not  to  hear. 

On  this  trip  the  train  was  due  to  start  out  of  central  and  Tom's 
reveries  were  interrupted  by  the  signal.  He  pulled  the  throttle, 
took  the  curve  at  a  gradually  accelerating  pace,  then  opened  up 
and  skimmed  down  the  track.  All  during  his  trip  south  he  saw 
that  SAverving  murderous  curve  rushing  at  him.  Perhaps  he  had 
waited  too  long  for  a  layoff,  and  today  was  his  day.  Eest,  rest ; 
all  during  the  morning  runs  it  kept  drumming  at  him.  He  owed 
it  to  his  passengers  to  be  mentally  alert,  and  here  he  was,  jump- 
ing at  every  fantasy  of  the  fog. 

A  sudden  tremor  shook  him  as  he  braked  the  train  on  coming 
into  Havensgood  on  the  third  run.  He  could  hardly  see  the  out- 
line of  the  ticket  house,  the  fog  was  so  thick.  A  cold  sweat  broke 
out  on  his  forehead  as  he  thought  of  the  blind  dangers  ahead. 
He  pulled  at  the  thottle  twice  before  he  could  start  the  train 
and  the  fog  swirled  before  him,  growing  ever  denser.  Strange 
forms  like  that  of  the  train  he  had  almost  hit  sprang  out  of  the 
swirling  mists.  The  feeling  of  uneasiness  grew  on  him  and  he 
braked  twice  in  as  many  minutes,  gritted  his  teeth  as  the  loom- 
ing corner  of  some  building  flashed  by  only  half  perceived 
through  the  moisture  laden  glass  of  the  cab.  At  the  last  stop 
before  Central  he  leaned  out  and  looked  back. 
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A  strange  sense  of  having  lived  the  moment  once  before  came 
over  him.  The  second  coach  was  barely  visible  through  the  white- 
ness. Now  he  began  to  realize  whither  fear  was  leading  him. 
Central  was  the  next  stop.  Was  it  for  this  moment  that  he  had 
built  the  courage  and  alertness  of  years!  Would  he  stop  in  time? 
Would  the  station  slip  by  in  the  fog  and  the  train  crash  through 
the  bend  with  grinding  brakes  only  to  topple  to  the  street  below 
like  some  child's  toy?  Tom  awoke  as  from  a  dream,  the  gong 
jangled,  the  train  moved,  was  gathering  momentum,  plunging 
toward  Central  and  the  fearsome  curve. 

He  saw  the  buildings  on  either  side  faintly  outlined  as  they 
pressed  close  to  the  rails;  Madroe,  Monison, — only  two  more 
blocks.  With  a  start  he  fumbled  at  the  controller  as  a  light 
loomed  straight  ahead  through  the  mist.  There  was  a  crash, 
and  the  controller  fell  to  the  floor.  As  Tom  sat  petrified  the 
train  passed  Van  Haden  street  and  there  was  only  one  block 
more  before  the  stop.  Tom  found  himself  fumbling  on  the  floor 
for  the  lever.  He  reached  for  it,  dropped  it  clumsily  and  again 
groped  in  the  shadow.  Then  a  blaze  of  light  revealed  it, — the 
lights  of  Central  station. 

The  train  was  rushing  into  the  curve  at  top  speed  without  con- 
trol as  Tom  reached  the  emergency  and  pulled  it,  wondering  at 
the  staccatto  reports  that  came  to  his  ears,  and  wondering,  too, 
why  he  hadn't  pulled  the  emergency  at  once. 

"Too  late  now,"  he  thought  as  he  rocked  with  the  swaying 
cab.  The  train  slewed  around  for  a  moment  and  then  came  to  a 
stop  just  short  of  the  sharp  turn. 

Pale  and  shaken  Tom  reached  for  the  controller,  replaced  it, 
and  went  into  reverse.  As  he  backed  slowly  to  the  station,  he 
thanked  God  for  sparing  his  passengers.  Strange  that  one  didn't 
pray  as  death  came  on;  one  just  spent  the  last  erg  of  energy 
avoiding  it.  As  to  his  job,  Tom  knew  he  was  through.  They 
wouldn't  even  let  him  take  his  train  to  the  yards.  He  was  just 
a  foolish  old  man,  he  thought,  but  somehow  after  trying  as  he 
did,  he  deserved  a  better  fate.    As  the  train  slowly  glided  to  a 
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stop,  Tom  got  out.  Great  excitement  seemingly  prevailed  at 
the  station ;  through  the  fog  he  could  see  that  someone  was  lying 
on  the  platform.  Some  one  fainted,  no  doubt,  for  how  could  he 
have  killed  anyone  coming  through?  As  Tom  came  into  the 
stream  of  light  the  guards  rushed  up  to  him. 

^'What  a  chance  you  took,  Tom!"  one  cried;  but  Tom  waved 
him  away  and  said  he  didn't  want  to  talk  about  it. 

^'You  don't  understand,  Tom — "  But  he  was  talking  to  him- 
self, the  motorman  had  walked  away. 

Tom  stood  at  the  guard  rail  looking  into  space.  Tears  were 
in  his  eyes  and  his  gray  head  was  down  between  his  shaking 
hands.  Leaden  moments  passed  before  he  realized  that  the  guard 
was  explaining  the  case  to  the  superintendent.  Tom  turned,  de- 
termined to  make  the  best  of  it,  and  went  to  meet  the  official.  The 
superintendent  met  him  more  than  half  way. 

^^Well,  Mr.  Rourke,"  he  began,  *^I  want  you  to  know  that  our 
company  is  grateful  to  you  and  proud  to  have  a  man  of  such  re- 
sourcefulness in  its  service." 

Tom  stared  dumfounded  at  the  smiling  face.  It  all  sounded 
like  a  prepared  speech.  Maybe  the  official  had  things  mixed; 
or, — well,  everything  was  mixed;  better  to  be  careful. 

^'What  happened!"  demanded  Tom. 

^'Why,  a  couple  of  gangsters  were  apparently  put  on  the  spot 
on  this  platform  and  fought  it  out  just  as  you  came  in.  If  you 
hadn't  seen  it  and  gone  by,  some  of  your  passengers  would  have 
been  killed  or  injured.  Look  here, ' '  he  said,  as  they  walked  along 
the  line  of  coaches,  ** bullet  holes  in  several  places  and  the  rail- 
ing opposite  is  riddled. ' '  The  official  glanced  at  his  watch.  *  *  Come 
to  my  office  after  your  run  and  we  '11  let  the  papers  get  a  couple 
of  flashes  of  you.  You  better  get  out  of  here  now,  you're  three 
minutes  late." 

*' Three  minutes  late,"  the  guard  snorted  when  the  gleaming 
slicker  had  vanished.    ^  ^  Get  going !    Huh  ? ' ' 
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^^ Guess  we  better,  Jack/'  Tom  replied  with  a  relieved  grin. 
The  run  was  completed  and  on  time,  too,  for  he  drove  on  with 
renewed  confidence. 

It  was  raining  when  Tom  reached  home  late  that  afternoon. 
He  could  see  the  ^^L'^  like  some  giant  dirigible  shorn  of  her 
casing.  As  he  entered  the  flat  he  was  met  by  a  barage  of  ques- 
tions. At  supper  that  night  he  announced  that  he  had  drawn 
two  weeks'  leave  with  pay. 

''"What  about  a  little  trip.  Mom?" 

"But,  Dad,  what  about  it  allT'  Young  Tom  was  still  trying 
to  get  some  inside  dope. 

''Well,  now,  ye've  seen  the  papers'?"  his  father  quizzed  in  the 
rich  brogue  they  laughingly  affected  at  home. 

"That  we  have." 

"Well,  it's  every  word  you'll  ever  know  about  it.  And  what 
is  it  you  're  after  thinking  of  me  ? ' ' 

"We  think  you're  wonderful!"  Though  they  laughed  all  the 
while  they  did  think  it;  they  did  so. 

"You've  no  idea,"  mused  Tom — 

In  the  distance  the  "L"  was  roaring  on  toward  the  city. 


GRIST 

Within  the  last  decade  or  so  a  new  species  of  pervaricator  has 
been  developed.  He  is  the  man  whose  blurb  appears  on  the  paper 
wrapper  of  the  book.  His  intimates  do  not  credit  him  with  a 
sense  of  humor,  while  his  friends  insinuate  that  it  is  not  alto- 
gether his  fault,  as  a  man  must  live,  just  as  a  book  must  sell. 
This  is  just  a  ruse  of  the  advertising  department,  a  bit  of  over- 
head that  will  take  good  care  of  itself,  as  it  mulcts  the  reader 
of  two  and  one-half  dollars  for  a  twenty-five  cent  book.  Much 
of  the  jacket  stuff  plus  the  dicta  of  other  authors  that  goes  into 
advertising  in  one  form  or  another  is  the  sheerest  bunk,  large 
type  poppycock,  elicited  on  the  principle  of  **you  scratch  my 
back  and  in  time  and  in  turn  I  shall  return  the  compliment. ' ' 
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GRIST 

It  is  a  commonplace  in  all  discussion  which  touches  upon  things 
political,  that  we  get  the  kind  of  government  we  deserve, — the 
implication  being  that  we  are  responsible  for  the  powers  that  be. 
This  is  asserted  with  a  finality  that  is  irritating  in  the  extreme, 
and  for  the  most  part  it  leaves  us,  if  not  speechless  at  least  in- 
articulate. As  a  kind  of  corollary  it  is  hinted  that  even  in  free 
America,  we  are  governed  by  a  ^^ ruling  class,''  whose  one  aim 
is  to  perpetuate  itself  and  its  kin  in  office.  It  is  the  modicum  of 
truth  in  such  statements  that  hits  hard  and  leaves  a  sting.  That 
we  face  a  problem  is  no  doubt  true,  but  like  most  other  problems 
it  is  ultimately  something  of  an  individual,  or  personal  problem. 
Doubtless  upon  each  of  us  rests  a  due  share  of  responsibility  for 
things  as  they  are.  Machines,  bosses,  vested  interest  would  not 
be  the  menace  they  are,  if  individual  voters  did  not  sell  out,  or 
allow  themselves  to  be  led  by  the  nose.  Vastly  too  many,  if  not 
all  the  undesirables,  the  ignorant,  and  the  venal  find  their  way 
to  the  polls,  instructed  or  bought.  Their  votes  are  always  in  the 
ballot  box  and  weigh  as  much  as  those  of  others.  The  bum  that 
roosts  in  the  park  has  as  much  to  say  in  this  matter  of  political 
representation  as  the  most  reliable  and  worthy  citizen  in  the 
commonwealth. 

When  it  is  stated  that  ^  ^  Schoolboys  in  this  country  are  as  a  rule 
less  advanced  than  those  of  Europe;  that  they  begin  later  and 
progress  more  slowly,"  we  feel  that  we  are  challenged  and  pro- 
ceed to  go  on  the  offensive.  We  are  more  likely  to  lend  an  atten- 
tive ear,  should  reasons  for  our  status  be  advanced  and  the  pre- 
sumed blame  be  laid  at  the  door  of  some  whom  we  can  regard 
as  the  goats.  Our  authority  puts  the  odium  on  the  physicians 
who  advise  parents  not  to  send  their  children  to  school  before 
the  full  sixth  year  and  not  to  allow  them  to  be  pressed  too  hard 
when  they  get  there.  This  may  be  perfectly  proper  and  no  one 
will  take  exception  to  it,  if  it  be  regarded  as  a  general  rule  and 
if  the  usual  pre-school  instruction  has  been  given  at  home. 


MOLIERE  AND  THE  MEDICO 

Gabriel  F.  Geeco 

The  interpretation  of  Moliere^s  animosity  towards  the  science 
of  medicine  in  his  day,  and  his  influence  in  furthering  the  reform 
of  practical  medicine  cannot  be  comprehended  without  some  refer- 
ence to  the  trend  of  events  that  led  him  to  act  as  ^'advocatus 
diaholi"  against  a  profession  that  had  been  held  in  esteem  since 
the  days  of  Hippocrates  and  Galen.  He  must  have  been  either 
a  brave  man  or  an  arrant  fool  to  attack  the  Faculte  de  Paris, 
since  in  all  probability  he  was  foredoomed  to  failure,  as  the 
Faculte  was  so  firmly  entrenched  in  the  Capitol.  In  any  event, 
he  was  likely  for  his  pains  to  find  himself  on  the  outer  fringe 
of  the  social  world.  Yet  Moliere,  in  the  full  tide  of  his  maturity, 
when  seemingly  he  had  everything  to  lose  and  nothing  to  gain, 
launched  without  cessation  spirited  attacks  against  **the  devils, 
drugs  and  doctors''  of  his  day,  and  strange  to  say,  he  was  no  whit 
the  worse  otf  for  his  temerity,  or  if  you  will,  for  his  courage. 

In  the  year  1643,  at  the  age  of  21,  Jean  Baptiste  Poquelin  re- 
nounced the  profession  of  law,  assumed  the  name  of  Moliere,  and 
joined  a  dramatic  company  which  went  under  the  high  sounding- 
title  of  1  'Illustre  Theatre.  This  group  was  managed  by  Madelaine 
Be j art,  who  may  have  been  the  source  of  his  inspiration  in  en- 
tering upon  the  adventurous  career  of  the  stage.  Moliere  be- 
came rather  intimate  with  her  and  by  reason  of  this  bond  exerted 
considerable  influence  over  the  company,  supported  as  it  was  in 
large  part  by  his  work  and  his  money.  During  his  connection 
with  this  company  he  lost  his  capital  and  plunged  heavily  into 
debt,  for  which  he  was  arrested  and  imprisoned.  Later  he  was 
released  by  the  authorities  through  the  influence  of  his  father. 

The  year  1645  marks  the  beginning  of  Moliere 's  theatrical  ca- 
reer in  the  country  after  his  departure  from  Paris.    The  study 
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of  his  life  in  the  provinces  gives  us  some  idea  of  his  courage  and 
pluck  in  following  in  the  midst  of  privation  and  danger  what  to 
him  was  an  ideal  of  life.  These  twelve  years  of  wanderings  and 
sacrifices  brought  him  in  contact  with  the  simple  peasants  as  well 
as  the  playgoers  of  the  various  towns  and  provinces.  It  was  dur- 
ing this  period  that  he  learned  the  human  aspirations  of  the 
humbler  classes;  here  he  met  the  brigand  type,  the  Don  Juan 
character,  and  the  miserly  aristocrat  who  after  a  performance 
would  refuse  material  aid.  After  years  of  obscurity  and  incessant 
labor,  in  the  year  1658  Moliere's  genius  obtained  at  Paris  the 
first  official  recognition  of  his  dramatic  ability  by  the  king  and 
the  nobility.  This  year  also  marked  the  beginning  of  his  period 
of  creative  endeavor.  Earlier  in  his  career  he  had  derived  his 
plots  from  Italian,  French  and  Spanish  sources,  and  had  borrow- 
ed largely  from  Terence,  Boccaccio  and  Lope  de  Vega,  but  now 
he  presented  original  comedies  that  the  Parisians  enjoyed  and 
patronized.  His  comedies  took  on  a  simplicity  and  elevation  of 
style  that  all  but  reached  literary  distinction. 

On  the  18th  of  November,  1659,  the  first  performance  of  ^^Les 
Preciouses  Eidicules"  was  given  at  the  Hotel  du  Petit  Bourbon. 
Louis  XIV  was  so  pleased  with  Moliere's  caricatures  of  his 
courtiers  in  this  comedy  that  he  personally  congratulated  the 
author  and  offered  him  his  protection.  The  appointment  of  Valet 
de  Chambre  tapis sier  brought  him  in  personal  contact  with  the 
king  and  gave  him  courage  to  attack  with  vehemence  both  the 
nobility  and  the  religious  leaders. 

About  this  time  his  marriage  with  the  voluble  and  capricious 
sister  of  Madelaine  Be j art  took  place  and  proved  such  a  serious 
mistake  that  it  warped  his  life.  Armande,  fond  of  pleasure  and 
society,  loved  adulation  and  constant  attention.  Unable  to  find 
them  in  her  life  with  Moliere,  who  was  so  busy  with  his  produc- 
tions, she  sought  them  elsewhere.  From  that  day,  Moliere  saw 
the  world  darken  around  him,  and  utterly  disgusted  declared 
war  against  ignorance,  pedantry,  hypocrisy  and  treachery  wher- 
ever he  found  them.    His  first  target  was  the  physicians  of  his 
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day.  He  ridicules  their  empirical  knowledge,  as  he  thinks  them 
devoid  of  common  sense,  of  scientific  knowledge,  without  ethics 
or  even  a  sense  of  responsibility  for  the  deaths  that  could  have 
been  prevented  had  they  not  interfered  with  nature's  therapy. 
In  his  opinion  the  doctor  is  a  man  paid  by  the  public  to  chatter 
or  spout  nonsense  until  nature  had  decided  to  cure  or  until  his 
remedies  had  succeeded  in  killing  the  patient. 

His  attack  on  medicine  was  probably  or  remotely  due  to  the 
inability  of  the  doctors  to  cure  his  own  ailment.  He  was  proba- 
bly influenced  also  by  a  very  skeptical  physician  by  the  name  of 
La  Mothe  le  Vayer  who  at  times  used  to  suggest  ideas  for  his 
comedies,  portray  characters  from  among  his  acquaintances  and 
mimic  them  in  Moliere's  presence.  Moliere's  health  was  not 
strong  and  the  shock  of  his  children's  death  in  1664,  together 
with  the  burden  of  writing  and  rehearsing  were  gradually  break- 
ing down  his  health.  His  lungs  were  weak  and  a  chronic  cough 
pointed  to  symptoms  of  consumption.  Moliere,  unable  to  obtain 
relief  from  the  medical  men  of  the  time,  who,  like  others  since 
his  day  were  not  loath  to  proclaim  marvellous  discoveries,  be- 
gan to  realize  the  futility  of  his  expectations  from  these  sources. 
As  a  result  of  excessive  worry  about  his  wife,  of  the  over-func- 
tioning of  his  mind  in  his  effort  to  keep  his  audiences  amused  and 
his  increasing  low  spirits,  Moliere 's  satire  gradually  became 
bitter. 

On  the  15th  of  February,  1665,  with  the  performance  of  the 
^^Don  Juan"  at  the  Palais  Eoyal,  Moliere  launched  his  first  real 
attack  against  medicine.  In  this  work  he  lashes  the  unbeliever 
and  the  skeptic,  the  hypocrite  and  the  corrupt  nobleman.  Don 
Juan  symbolizes  the  perverted  young  aristocrat.  In  this  play 
the  empirical  physicians,  absorbed  in  a  maze  of  antiquated  erudi- 
tion and  vehemently  opposed  to  experimental  progress,  attract 
the  heavy  satirical  wrath  of  Moliere.  His  poor  opinion  of  medical 
men  and  his  total  distrust  of  the  power  of  medical  skill  in  the 
war  against  disease,  leads  him  to  a  campaign  against  the  ignor- 
ant practitioner.    Sganarelle,  Don  Juan's  servant,  disguised  as 
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a  physician,  prescribes  for  ^ve  or  six  peasants,  who  had  mis- 
taken him  for  a  doctor  and  asked  his  advice. 

^^Upon  my  word,  Sir,''  exclaims  Sganarelle,  ^*I  picked  them 
up  where  I  could.  I  prescribed  at  random;  it  would  be  a  funny 
thing  if  patients  should  get  cured  and  come  to  thank  me. ' ' 

Don  Juan:  And  why  not?  Why  should  you  not  have  the 
same  privileges  as  the  other  physicians  1  They  have  no  more  to 
do  with  the  recovery  of  patients  than  you  have.  All  their  art  is 
mere  pretense.  They  do  nothing,  but  get  honor  if  they  succeed ; 
and  you  may  take  advantage,  as  they  do,  of  a  patient's  good 
luck,  and  see  attributed  to  your  remedies  everything  that  may 
come  from  good  luck,  and  from  the  forces  of  nature. 

Sganarelle:  What,  Sir?  You  are  also  an  unbeliever  in  medi- 
cine? 

Don  Juan:    It  is  one  of  the  greatest  errors  of  mankind. 

#         *         #         * 

Sganarelle:  There  was  a  man  who  for  six  days  was  dying; 
they  did  not  know  what  more  to  prescribe  for  him  and  all  the 
remedies  produced  no  effect.  At  last  the  doctors  took  it  into 
their  heads  to  give  him  an  emetic. 

Don  Juan:    He  recovered,  did  he  not? 

Sganarelle:    No,  he  died. 

Don  Juan:    The  effect  was  marvellous,  indeed! 

Sganarelle:  I  should  say  so!  He  could  not  die  for  six  whole 
days,  and  that  made  him  die  at  once.  Could  you  have  anything 
more  efficacious? 

The  sting  of  Moliere's  pungent  humor  takes  on  destructive 
force  in  the  following  conversation  between  the  two  characters : 

Sganarelle  (coming  out  of  a  place  where  he  had  hid  himself 
when  an  enemy  had  drawn  his  sword  against  Don  Juan;  he  is 
called  by  his  master  after  the  violent  quarrel) :  What  is  your 
pleasure,  sir? 

Don  Juom:  How!  Scoundrel,  you  run  away  when  I  was  at- 
tacked? 
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Sganarelle:  I  beg  your  pardon,  Sir,  I  was  quite  near.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  gown  is  purgative  (this  was  the  one  worn  by  phy- 
sicians and  was  being  used  as  a  disguise  by  Don  Juan's  servant) 
and  that  to  wear  it,  is  as  good  as  taking  medicine. 

Don  Juan:  Plague  on  your  insolence!  Hide  your  cowardice 
at  least  behind  a  more  decent  covering. 

Moliere  evidently  was  attacking  the  members  of  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine  in  Paris,  who  as  physicians  were  not  as  eminent  as 
those  of  other  countries,  and  yet  were  limiting  the  number  of 
aspiring  practitioners.  To  depict  the  student  life  of  those  days, 
I  quote  from  Chatfield  Taylor: 

**0n  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine,"  he  says,  ^4n  the  heart  of  the 
little  Medical  Center,  students  in  flowing  gowns  discussed  pedanti- 
cally the  doctrines  of  Galen  and  Hippocrates.  The  building  which 
had  been  for  years  the  home  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  had  the 
following  pompous  inscription:     Urhi  et  Orhi  Solus. 

'^  Proud  of  its  ancient  traditions,  as  the  Faculty  of  Medicine 
grew  in  fame,  it  became  exclusive  and  limited  its  roster  to  one 
hundred.  Upholding  the  ideals  and  spirit  of  ancient  medicine 
it  established  a  monopoly  over  the  profession.  This  exclusive 
body  had  one  physician  to  each  five  thousand  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Paris.  In  sombre  dignity,  at  least,  the  Faculty  was  note- 
worthy. Imagine  a  gloomy  amphitheatre,  lighted  by  a  stained 
glass  window,  a  hundred  doctors,  seated  amid  a  throng  of  sable 
gowned  students,  while  their  dean,  with  his  staff  and  the  insignia 
representing  his  authority,  exalts  in  Ciceronian  verbiage  the 
ancient  glories  of  the  liberal  profession.  Professional  dignity 
was  supposedly  professional  skill.  This  is  indicated  in  the  fol- 
lowing oath  that  a  professor  of  medicine  took  when  elected: 

'^  ^I  swear  and  pronounce  faithfully  to  teach  in  a  long  gown 
with  wide  sleeves,  a  doctoral  cap  upon  my  head,  a  knot  of  scarlet 
ribbon  on  my  shoulder.'  '' 

The  members  of  the  Faculty  expended  their  energies  in  elab- 
orate exposition  of  what  they  deemed  to  be  the  sciences  and  scarce- 
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ly  interested  themselves  in  surgery.  They  left  it  to  their  assist- 
ants to  handle  the  scalpel  in  dissections.  Wrapt  in  the  academic 
robes  of  the  century  the  professor  of  medicine  lived  in  a  world 
of  abstract  theories  and  contributed  little  to  the  advancement 
of  science. 

On  the  15th  of  September,  Moliere  presented  at  Versailles  the 
comedy  ^^Love  Is  the  Best  Doctor.''  Despite  the  fact  that  it 
was  written  hastily  at  the  request  of  the  King,  it  manifests  the 
genius  of  Moliere.  Sganarelle,  a  prosperous  individual  and 
somewhat  of  a  philosopher,  shows  a  great  deal  of  anxiety  about 
the  health  of  his  daughter,  Lucinde,  who  is  in  love.  The  father 
concealing  his  displeasure  and  attributing  her  condition  to  in- 
disposition commands  the  maid  Lisette,  a  knowing  creature  in 
what  pertains  to  human  emotions,  to  fetch  the  doctors.  Lisette 
cannot  understand  why  one  should  consult  a  physician. 

*^Even  the  animals  are  far  more  advanced  than  we  are,"  says 
Lisette  to  Sganarelle, ' '  for  they  have  no  doctors.  Upon  my  word. 
Sir,  our  cat  had  a  narrow  escape  from  a  leap  he  took  a  little  while 
ago  from  the  top  of  the  house  into  the  street.  He  was  three 
days  without  eating,  and  unable  to  move  head  or  foot ;  but  it  is 
very  lucky  that  there  are  no  cat  doctors,  else  it  would  have  been 
all  over  with  him,  for  they  would  have  physicked  and  bled  him. ' ' 

The  doctors  called  for  consultation  are  actually  caricatured 
in  order  to  manifest  the  contempt  of  the  French  playwright  for 
the  famous  and  popular  physicians  of  the  court.  Such  deep- 
rooted  bias  stimulates  our  interest  in  the  endeavor  to  find  the 
cause  of  his  sarcasm,  mockery  and  derision  of  the  profession. 

The  doctor's  ignorance,  even  his  lack  of  common  sense,  as 
well  as  his  blind  acceptance  of  the  Hippocratic  dicta,  are  put 
vividly  in  the  scene  between  Lisette  and  one  of  the  doctors,  who 
is  asking  about  the  coachman's  health: 

Tomes:    How  is  the  coaclimaii? 

Lisette:    He  is  dead. 

Tomes:    Dead? 

Lisette:    Yes. 
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Tomes:    That  is  impossible. 

Lisette:    It  may  be  impossible,  but  it  is  so. 

Tomes:    He  cannot  be  dead,  I  say. 

Lisette:    I  tell  you  he  is  dead  and  buried. 

Tomes:    You  are  mistaken. 

Lisette:    I  have  seen  him. 

Tomes:  It  is  impossible.  Hippocrates  says  that  such  dis- 
eases do  not  terminate  until  the  fourteenth  or  twenty-first  day; 
and  he  has  been  ill  only  six. 

Lisette:  Hippocrates  may  say  what  he  pleases,  but  the  coach- 
man is  dead. 

The  final  report  of  the  consulting  physician  in  the  case  of 
Lucinde  must  have  been  of  the  usual  puzzling  diagnostic  type, 
and  it  may  be  well  to  quote  the  therapeutics  suggested  by  each 
doctor  for  a  simple  mentally  depressed  condition. 

I.  Dr.  Tomes  (the  bleeder)  states  as  the  cause  of  Lucinde 's 
mental  condition  an  overheating  of  the  blood,  which  must  be 
cooled  by  bleeding. 

II.  Dr.  Desfonandres  (murderer  of  men)  states  firmly  his 
theory  of  putrefaction  of  humors  by  too  much  repletion  and  ad- 
vises expletion  by  emetics. 

III.  Dr.  Macroton  finds  ^  ^  emission  of  fuliginous  and  mordicant 
exhalations,"  which  irritate  the  cerebral  membranes.  These 
vapours,  he  insists,  are  caused  by  putrid,  tenacious  conglutinous 
humours,  which  have  agglomerated  in  the  abdomen.  He  pre- 
scribes purgatives  and  emollients. 

IV.  Dr.  Bahis  figures  that  the  humours  have  hardened  and 
caused  malignant  fumes  to  rise  to  the  brain. 

This  sketch  of  the  hypocrisy  and  pedantry  of  specific  types  of 
practitioners  is  not  intended  to  affect  the  ideals  for  which  med- 
cine  is  respected  and  all  but  reverenced  through  the  centuries. 
Moliere  employs  these  typical  characters  to  attack  the  endless 
drugging  and  bleeding  by  the  blind  followers  of  authority,  who 
were  over-awed  by  the  names  of  Hippocrates,  Galen  and  others. 
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On  the  6th  of  August,  1666,  Moliere  wrote  ^ '  The  Physician  in 
Spite  of  Himself. ' '  The  play  may  have  originated  from  an  old 
metrical  tale  sung  by  the  troubadours.    The  story  is  as  follows : 

^ '  In  a  town  lived  a  king  whose  daughter  had  an  abscess  in  her 
throat.  The  doctors  applied  all  kinds  of  plasters  without  effect 
and  finally  agreed  that  there  was  no  remedy  for  the  disease. 
Whereupon  the  king  published  an  edict  to  the  effect  that  he  who 
cured  the  Princess  would  be  richly  rewarded.  The  wife  of  a 
Brahmin,  who  heard  the  proclamation,  said  to  the  messenger, 
^My  husband  is  the  most  skillful  magician  in  the  world.  Take 
him  with  you;  he  will  cure  the  Princes.'  She  said  to  her  hus- 
band, 'Pretend  to  be  a  magician  and  charmer,  go  boldly  into 
the  town  and  cure  the  Princess.  You  won't  waste  your  time.' 
The  Brahmin  went  to  the  palace,  met  the  Princess,  sprinkled  her 
with  water,  imitated  the  charmers,  all  the  while  muttering  be- 
tween his  teeth.  Suddenly  he  cried  out  at  the  top  of  his  voice, 
uttering  the  most  absurd  words  he  could  think  of.  On  hearing 
these  strange  exclamations  the  Princess  was  taken  with  such  a 
fit  of  laughter,  that  the  abscess  burst  and  she  was  cured.  The 
King,  transported  with  joy,  loaded  the  Brahmin  with  presents." 

Moliere  seizes  this  opportunity  to  employ  his  heavy  artillery 
against  ancient  medical  beliefs  and  the  dogmatic  and  blind  fol- 
lowers of  Eoman  and  Greek  medicine.  He  deplores  their  lack 
of  originality  along  experimental  lines,  and  portrays  Sganarelle 
to  show  how  any  ignorant  artisan  could  with  dexterity  and  bluff 
pass  for  a  well  educated  doctor  of  his  time. 

Sganarelle:    Is  this  the  patient? 

Geronte:  Yes,  I  have  but  one  daughter;  and  I  would  never 
get  over  it  if  she  were  to  die. 

Sganarelle :  Do  not  let  her  do  anything  of  the  kind.  She  must 
not  die  without  a  prescription  from  the  physician. 

Sganarelle,  representing  the  hard,  mercenary,  boastful,  self- 
interested  type,  plunges  into  a  display  of  false  medical  knowledge 
and  juggles  anatomical  facts,  placing  the  liver  on  the  left  side 
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and  the  heart  on  the  right.  Gerone  is  puzzled  and  demands  an 
explanation. 

''Yes/'  replies  Sgnanrelle,  ^'in  the  past  we  believed  the  heart 
to  be  on  the  left  and  the  liver  on  the  right,  but  we  have  changed 
all  that,  and  we  nowadays  practice  the  medical  art  on  an  entirely 
new  basis." 

''They  made  me  a  doctor  in  spite  of  myself,"  exclaims  the 
actor.  .  .  They  come  seeking  me  on  all  sides ;  and  if  things  go 
on  in  this  way,  I  am  resolved  to  stick  to  the  profession  all  my 
life.  I  iind  it  is  the  best  trade  of  all;  for  whether  we  manage 
well  or  ill,  we  are  paid  just  the  same.  Bad  Avorkmanship  never 
recoils  on  us ;  .  .  .  for  it  is  always  the  fault  of  the  fellow  who 
dies.  The  best  of  this  profession  is  that  there  is  the  greatest 
honesty  and  discretion  among  the  dead ;  for  you  never  find  them 
complaining  of  the  physician  who  has  killed  them." 

In  a  comedy  acted  at  the  royal  fete  at  Chambord,  Moliere  gives 
us  the  following  description  of  one  of  the  physicians  and  deplores 
their  attachment  to  the  rules  of  ancients. 

"For  all  the  money  in  the  world  he  would  not  cure  a  patient 
with  other  remedies  than  those  prescribed  b}"  the  Faculty.  .  .  . 
If  you  must  die,  he  is  the  man  to  help  you  to  do  it  quickly." 

Poor  Monsieur  de  Pourceaugnac  receives  the  following  pre- 
scription : 

"First,  to  cure  this  obdurate  plethora  ...  he  should  be  bled 
frequently  and  copiously,  .  .  .  and  if  the  disease  be  obstinate, 
the  vein  in  the  forehead  should  be  opened,  with  an  aperture  so 
large  that  the  thick  blood  may  come  out.  At  the  same  time,  he 
should  be  purged,  deobstructed,  and  evacuated  by  proper  suit- 
able purgatives  .  .  .  for  since  the  real  source  of  all  the  evil  is 
either  a  gross  and  feculent  humour,  or  a  black  and  thick  vapour 
which  obscures,  infects  and  contaminates  the  animal  spirits,  it  is 
proper  that  he  should  afterwards  take  a  bath  of  soft  clean 
water. ' ' 

Should  the  patient  who  submitted  himself  to  such  treatment 
live,  it  would  really  not  be  the  doctor's  fault! 
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Tormented  by  the  ravages  of  disease  Moliere  was  inspired  to 
write  his  last  comedy,  ^^The  Imaginary  Invalid. '^  In  the  main 
he  mocks  the  folly  of  those  who,  though  in  good  health,  believe 
themselves  ill  and  follow  all  sorts  of  advice  and  take  every  im- 
aginable nostrum  from  the  doctor.  He  urges  the  patient  to 
throw  the  medicines  into  the  fire  and  the  physicians  out  of  the 
house. 

Beralde:  The  springs  of  our  mechanism  are  a  mystery  of 
which  up  to  the  present  men  can  see  nothing;  nature  has  placed 
too  thick  a  veil  before  our  eyes  for  our  knowing  anything  about  it. 

Argan:     Then,  in  your  opinion,  doctors  know  nothing! 

Beralde:  True,  brother,  most  of  them  have  a  great  deal  of 
classical  learning,  know  how  to  speak  in  good  Latin,  can  name 
all  diseases  in  Greek,  define  and  classify  them;  but  as  regards 
curing  them,  that  is  what  they  do  not  know  at  all.  .  .  .  The  whole 
excellence  of  their  art  consists  in  pompous  gibberish,  in  a  specious 
verbiage,  which  gives  you  words,  instead  of  reasons,  and  prom- 
ises instead  of  effects.  .  .  .  The  physician  may  glorify  the  ro- 
mance of  healing,  but  when  you  come  to  the  facts  and  experience, 
you  find  little  of  all  this ;  it  is  like  a  dream,  which  on  awakening, 
leaves  you  nothing  but  the  regret  of  having  believed  in  it. 

Eeaders  who  are  not  versed  in  the  details  of  Moliere 's  biog- 
raphy might  be  inclined  to  believe  that  his  comedies  were  written 
in  the  full  flush  of  fame  and  health  and  be  unduly  influenced  by 
his  mockery  of  illness,  death  and  the  medical  profession.  The 
playwright,  however,  was  the  victim  of  the  steady  march  of  in- 
exorable events  and  sensed  his  failing  strength.  With  a  keen 
satire  that  springs  from  the  depth  of  a  troubled  spirit,  he  drew 
upon  his  experiences  and  revolted  against  the  cruelty  of  destiny 
and  the  avidity  of  time.  Such  satire  was  not  written  by  a  calm 
analyst  of  human  emotions  in  the  prime  of  life,  but  by  a  languish- 
ing poet,  who  knew  that  death  was  near  and  felt  that  life  was  a 
burden  too  hard  to  bear.  His  humor  becomes  pointed  and  cuts 
deep  into  the  heart  of  professional  medicinal  practice.    To  sum- 
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marize  the  final  reaction  of  Moliere  now  close  to  the  tomb  and 
conscious  of  the  end,  we  shall  subjoin  the  following: 

Toinette  (Disguised  as  a  doctor)  :  I  am  sorry  to  leave  you  so 
soon;  but  I  must  be  present  at  a  great  consultation  to  be  held 
about  a  man  who  died  yesterday. 

Argan:    A  man  who  died  yesterday? 

Toinette:  Yes,  to  consider  and  see  what  ought  to  have  been 
done  to  cure  him. 

From  a  reading  of  Moliere 's  comedies  and  an  analysis  of  his 
satire,  we  may  be  led  to  the  false  supposition,  that  medicine  in 
the  seventeenth  century  had  proved  itself  a  failure  in  helping 
humanity  and  in  the  treatment  of  disease.  Moliere  was  attack- 
ing the  degenerate  elements  and  not  medical  science  itself.  He 
himself  said:  ^'Medicine  is  a  profitable  art,  and  everybody 
revers  it  as  one  of  the  most  excellent  things  that  we  have ;  never- 
theless, there  have  been  times  when  it  has  been  made  to  appear 
hateful,  and  men  have  made  of  it  an  art  to  poison  each  other." 
He  wishes  to  see  in  doctors  sane  minded  scientists  with  a  will 
and  a  vision  of  their  own.  There  were  in  France  at  the  time 
men  of  low  grade,  who  deceived  their  patients  for  the  sake  of  the 
fees.  The  ignorance  and  dishonesty  of  this  particular  group 
fired  Moliere 's  satire.  The  better  doctors  of  his  day  did  not 
cry  out  in  rage  against  his  invectives.  They  simply  said  that 
Moliere  did  not  know  what  he  was  talking  about ;  still  they  offer- 
ed no  defense  to  his  fiery  attacks  against  their  integrity.  They 
knew  well  enough  that  he  could  say  well,  much  that  they  dared 
not  utter,  as  they,  too,  were  fully  aware  of  prevalent  abuses. 
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GRIST 

Statements  of  fact  that  seem  to  imply  comparison  or  contrast, 
even  when  they  are  not  critical  in  intent,  are  not  so  rare  as  they 
are  disquieting  if  not  disturbing.  They  have  a  way  of  getting 
under  the  skin  and  staying  there.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  insist- 
ence or  of  a  point  being  driven  home.  No  one  is  trying  to  en- 
lighten or  convince  us  or  to  touch  the  goodly  conceit  one  may 
have  of  the  object  in  question.  That  there  is  truth  in  the  state- 
ment no  one  can  deny;  in  fact,  it  is  the  truth  that  is  so  discon- 
certing. When  an  American  educator  of  wide  experience  at  home 
and  abroad,  a  man  whose  authority  in  his  field  is  second  to  none, 
gives  publicity  to  an  observation  with  regard  to  the  relative 
merits  of  American  as  compared  with  European  education,  es- 
pecially if  that  verdict  is  at  variance  with  a  fond  illusion  of  our 
own,  we  are  apt  to  take  exception  to  the  statement  and  incident- 
ally lay  hold  the  cudgels  in  defense  of  our  opinion,  if  not  of  our 
institutions. 


The  road  of  materialism  along  which  we  have  been  travelling 
has  brought  us  to  the  end  of  the  trail.  We  can  go  no  farther. 
We  have  weighed  ourselves  in  the  balance  and  have  found  our- 
selves wanting.  Like  others  in  the  past  who  had  everything  to 
live  with  and  little  worth  while  to  live  for,  we  find  ourselves  on 
the  surest  road  to  hell.  Unless  we  re-establish,  through  our 
schools,  the  spiritual  ends  of  life  in  terms  of  culture,  character 
and  social  justice,  our  civilization  will  ruin  itself  with  the  mis- 
use of  its  own  instruments.  We  must  get  back  to  the  truth,  for 
the  pursuit  of  the  truth  is  one  of  the  great  delights  of  life  and 
the  thing  that  schools  above  all  else  should  prize  and  foster.  The 
great  rediscoveries  of  the  future  must  be  along  spiritual  lines. 
This  is  the  only  field  in  which  miracles  are  likely  to  occur.  Spirit- 
ual power  is  the  greatest  of  our  undeveloped  powers  and  it  alone 
will  count  in  the  future. 


PREJUDICES 

P.  B.  McAnany 


It  is  inevitable  that  one  who  has  been  reading  novels  for  a 
number  of  years  will  have  come  to  certain  conclusions  and  de- 
veloped certain  prejudices,  either  with  regard  to  individual  books, 
or  their  authors,  or  novels  in  general.  It  is  likewise  very  proba- 
ble that  as  time  goes  on  his  likes  and  dislikes  will  grow  apace 
with  his  development  and  that  each  new  story  will  influence  his 
views  one  way  or  another  as  to  literature  and  to  life.  To  illus- 
trate the  point  I  shall  present  a  few  of  my  own  personal  prej- 
udices, not  with  the  view  of  influencing  the  opinions  of  other 
novel  readers,  but  merely  to  express  the  random  thoughts  of  a 
normal  reader  in  whose  mind  certain  fleeting  notions  have 
crystallized  and  have  not  as  yet  dissolved. 

I  have  often  been  asked  to  justify  the  amount  of  time  I  spend 
in  reading.  ^'Why  readf  friends  ask.  ^'Why  not  live  life  in 
yourself  instead  of  in  a  book?"  Well,  life  is  real,  and  the  import- 
ance of  living  it  cannot  be  over-emphasized.  But  books  offer  op- 
portunities for  ^^ living"  that  rarely  occur  in  the  workaday  life 
of  an  ordinary  person.  Few  of  us  are  able  to  escape  the  routine 
to  which  we  are  bound  by  the  processes  of  modern  existence,  save 
by  the  grace  of  imagination,  a  faculty  that  compensates  some- 
what for  our  limited  opportunities.  I  would  never  have  met  the 
like  of  Ivanhoe,  or  Silas  Marner,  or  John  Silver,  or  a  very  host 
of  other  memorable  characters  had  I  not  indulged  an  occasional 
lust  for  novels.  The  Orient,  medieval  France,  Victorian  England, 
or  pioneer  America  would  have  been  no  more  to  me  than  spots 
on  a  map  or  a  bit  of  description  in  a  history  text,  if  my  imagina- 
tion under  the  effects  of  a  stimulating  novel  had  not  taken  me 
through  the  ages  in  spirit.  Outwardly  my  life  has  been  as  de- 
void of  adventure  as  has  that  of  the  classically  exemplified  shop 
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girl ;  yet  in  those  swift  hours  when  the  breath  of  life  that  animates 
all  good  novels  roused  me  from  enforced  staid  levels,  I  met  with 
more  adventures  than  could  possibly  have  been  packed  into  three- 
score and  ten  years.  As  periods  for  leisurely  reading  occur  but 
rarely,  I  rather  envy  those  who  have  the  time,  and  who  are  ever 
under  a  stimulus  that  keeps  their  enthusiasm  for  fiction  at  a 
high  pitch. 

At  a  time  and  in  a  country  in  which  leisure  is  considered  a 
major  vice,  the  Babbitts  who  live  in  fear  that  they  will  miss 
something  of  the  hurly-burly  of  life,  may  look  with  disdain  upon 
those  who  prefer  the  pleasures  of  books  to  the  thrill  of  the  local 
dance  band's  rendition  of  the  currently  popular  ^^You  Got  Some- 
thin'  I  Like.''  This  reader,  however,  is  so  constituted  that  he 
can  turn  off  the  radio  without  misgivings  and  continue  reading. 
As  for  the  pity  expressed  for  him,  it  is  utterly  wasted.  His 
practical  friends  may  be  dancing  away  the  evening  to  an  inane 
tune,  while  he  may  listen  to  a  Beethoven  symphony,  or  be  feast- 
ing with  kings,  or  tasting  the  joys  of  a  first  love.  It  is  rather  the 
other  way  round.  Babbitt  is  to  be  pitied  for  he  must  take  his  en- 
joyment when  chance  offers  and  taste  his  loves  when  Fate  allows. 

True,  there  is  the  novelistic  intelligentia  that  brings  down  just 
judgment  upon  their  own  heads  by  their  blatant  assertions  with 
regard  to  reading  in  general  and  to  novel  reading  in  particular. 
They  are  usually  a  superficial  herd  that  ploughs  through  novels 
as  students  are  said  to  skip  through  their  texts.  They  take  on 
a  veneer  of  pseudo-culture  with  which  they  seek  to  impress  their 
associates,  but  they  are  innocent  of  real  and  deep  emotions. 
Simple  beauty  cannot  pierce  their  armor.  Their  creed  is  Freud; 
and  their  literary  diet  is  the  '^problem  play"  and  the  psycho- 
logical novel.  I  have  no  bones  to  pick  with  the  psychologists.  I 
enjoy  their  type  of  novel,  but  I  would  not  read  them  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  others.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  and  informa- 
tion to  be  gleaned  from  observing  the  workings  of  the  human 
mind,  especially  in  a  transition  from  normal  to  abnormal,  as  in 
Zone  Gale's  *^ Preface  to  a  Life."    My  objection  to  an  overdose 
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of  so-called  psychology  is  that  it  stagnates  the  imagination  by 
leaving  nothing  unexplained.  They  are  more  like  textbooks  than 
novels,  and  I  am  emphatic  in  declaring  a  distinction  between  the 
two. 

I  read  text  books  in  the  pursuit  of  systematized  knowledge,  but 
when  it  comes  to  stories,  I  read  to  enjoy;  nor  am  I  in  the  least 
ashamed  to  admit  the  facts.  Pedagogs  may  rave  about  the  bene- 
fits that  accrue  from  the  reading  of  novels  and  I  admit  it  all,  but 
I  refuse  to  grant  them  the  place  that  enjojrment  holds.  Dryden 
hit  the  mark  when  he  wrote,  ^'Delight  is  the  chief,  if  not  the  only 
end  of  poesy  .  .  .  for  poetry  only  instructs  as  it  delights."  We 
may  learn  a  great  deal  about  human  conduct  from  a  fictitious 
character,  but  we  would  not  learn  if  we  did  not  in  the  first  place 
find  enjoyment  in  what  the  character  does  and  how  he  does  it. 
In  the  same  way  we  may  get  in  touch  with  the  habits  and  cus- 
toms of  the  natives  of  a  foreign  land,  but  the  pleasures  of  know- 
ing are  more  immediate  than  the  knowledge  itself.  Were  this 
not  true  there  would  be  little  sense  in  a  man  of  mature  years  read- 
ing novels.  The  reader  knows  many  kinds  of  people,  and  what 
the  author  says  may  be  merely  a  repetition;  yet  he  reads  because 
he  enjoys  meeting  new  characters  and  sharing  their  adventures. 

A  modern  poet  once  divided  the  race  into  two  general  classes : 
the  practical  and  the  poetic.  The  practical  lead  lives  pre-occu- 
pied  with  attaining  ends  that  they  consider  important  to  the  neg- 
lect of  such  details  of  life  and  the  world  about  them  as  have  no 
direct  bearing  on  their  purpose.  The  poetic,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  those  whose  daily,  concrete  existence  is  fired  with  the  desire 
to  experience  life.  They  are  engaged  "not  in  becoming  ad- 
justed to  an  environment,  but  in  becoming  acquainted  with  it." 

It  is  for  poetic  people  that  novels  are  devised.  Practical  peo- 
ple as  a  rule  have  little  time  for  them.  They  seem  so  content  to 
live  their  lives  on  the  usual  plane  that  they  are  quite  sure  it  would 
be  foolish  to  attempt  to  soar  above  and  beyond  the  round  of  little 
things  that  make  up  their  lives.  The  poetic,  however,  realizing 
that  they  cannot  experience  a  wide  range  of  incident  or  adven- 
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ture,  seek  it  througli  the  medium  of  books.  Herein  they  may  live 
the  life  of  the  favored  and  go  out  in  imagination  and  do  battle 
for  the  right.  Hampered  by  lifers  narrow  traditions  and  con- 
ventions they  may  wander  at  will  via  the  imagination  as  freely 
as  the  wind ;  if  they  are  unloved  they  may  experience  the  comfort 
of  friendship  vicariously. 

I  doubt  if  there  are  many  practical  men  who  would  refuse  the 
opportunity  to  travel  widely  or  to  share  the  varied  adventures  of 
the  colorful  personalities  that  grace  the  pages  of  literature.  Yet 
they  neglect  the  books  that  make  the  feat  possible.  Books  work 
miracles  in  so  far  as  they  have  the  power  to  remove  us  complete- 
ly from  the  routine  of  life  and  transplant  us  into  another  world. 
If  this  advantage  alone  does  not  justify  the  amount  of  time  spent 
in  reading  stories,  then  I  am  forced  to  admit  that  it  is  an  unrea- 
sonable waste  of  time. 

None  of  us  cares  for  a  dressed  up  moral.  A  novel  that  serves 
as  a  pulpit  from  which  the  author  can  preach  at  us  for  three 
hundred  pages  is  already  condemned.  There  are  books,  however, 
which,  though  primarily  intended  for  purposes  of  propaganda, 
have  stories  which  may  be  both  interesting  and  true.  Let  me 
cite  the  '^Masterful  Monl^"  by  Dudley,  as  a  case  in  point.  It  is 
evidently  intended  to  set  forth  the  Catholic  viewpoint  on  the 
questions  propounded  by  the  modern  school  of  eugenists,  yet  the 
book  is  so  skillfully  written  that,  while  the  point  figures  in  the 
action,  it  never  becomes  obnoxious,  and  rather  furthers  than  im- 
pedes the  progress  of  the  story.  Stories  written  after  the  man- 
ner of  ^^ Pamela''  with  their  superhumanly  virtuous  heroines  and 
diabolical  villains  do  not  impress  me  as  being  worth  reading  ex- 
cept for  purposes  of  historical  study.  A  story  that  contains  an 
inexpertly  hidden  or  over-emphasized  moral  is  rarely  true  to  life, 
as  least  to  life  as  we  know  it. 

Until  a  person  has  observed  life  and  lived  ''in  secula"  he  is  not 
competent  to  judge  the  veracity  of  a  story;  if  he  cannot  be  sure 
of  its  truth  to  life,  he  has  no  right  to  accept  the  moral  that  the 
story  may  imply.     Youth  may  satisfy  itself  by  reading  novels 
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and  may  talk  discreetly  about  them,  but  if  it  attempts  a  serious 
criticism  of  a  book  it  has  read,  it  will  make  a  very  great  mistake. 
The  rashness  of  the  youthful  critic  is  all  too  apparent,  but  he 
will  grow  wise  only  when  he  discovers  that  life  is  something  dif- 
ferent from  what  he  had  supposed  it  to  be. 

The  young  are  not  alone  in  taking  for  granted  the  truth  of  a 
statement  or  of  a  book  that  is  patently  false.  Even  mature  read- 
ers are  apt  to  fall  into  the  same  error.  The  notion  that  the 
United  States  is  a  semi-barbarous  country  teeming  with  120,- 
000,000  replicas  of  the  well-known  Babbitt  is  almost  entirely  due 
to  Sinclair  Lewis.  Again,  some  very  modern  American  novels 
are  fundamentally  false  because  they  try  to  show  a  native  Ameri- 
can tendency  to  pessimism  when  in  reality  we  are  both  idealistic 
and  optimistic.  True,  we  may  be  having  our  doubts  as  to  this 
fact  since  the  fall  of  1929,  especially  as  the  vogue  of  Russian 
novels  is  on  the  rise,  but  Russia  is  a  dreary  land  and  its  drabness 
is  reflected  in  its  literature.  Some  would  have  it  that  the  Rus- 
sian and  the  American  are  one  under  the  skin, — but  who  can 
tell?    I  could  never  have  guessed  it. 
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A  book's  real  reputation  cannot  be  manufactured,  either  by 
honest-to-John  advertisement,  inspired  talk  or  quotation  reiter- 
ated. It  may  gain  notoriety,  be  widely  discussed,  or  even  be  made 
to  sell  for  a  season  by  the  puffs  given  to  it  by  authors  of  a  like 
ilk  or  by  inspired  hirelings.  It  may  be  puffed,  pushed,  teased, 
dragged  into  prominence  and  find  itself  on  the  crest  of  the  wave ; 
but  just  so  surely  will  it  go  into  oblivion  to  make  room  for  others 
of  its  kind,  as  they  in  turn  mount  the  wave.  Men  and  women 
who  sell  out  consciously  or  otherwise  to  make  this  appeal  to  the 
undiscriminating,  unsuspecting  or  trustful  reader,  besides  ex- 
posing the  author  to  ridicule  or  contempt,  are  guilty  of  attempt- 
ing to  steamroll  the  intelligence  of  the  public.  The  real  issue 
involved  is  no  less  a  thing  than  the  fair  name  and  standing  of 
novelists  generally  and  of  literature  as  a  profession. 
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"A  Stern  Chase  Is  a  Long  Chase" 

H.  C.  P. 

In  the  pursuit  of  education  the  above  is  as  likely  to  he  true 
as  it  is  said  to  he  in  the  matter  of  overhauling  enemy  crafts, 
smugglers  and  rum-runners.  The  housewife  who  saves  soap 
wrappers  over  a  period  of  four  years  is  entitled,  according  to 
the  ^  ^  ad, "  to  a  more  or  less  valuable  premium  at  the  end  of  that 
time ;  likewise  the  student  who  accumulates  credits  in  lieu  of  soap 
wrappers  over  the  same  period  of  time  is  entitled  to  what  is 
known  as  a  diploma.  The  premium  eventually  won  is  generally 
put  to  some  practical  use ;  in  the  interim  the  soap  contained  in 
the  wrappers  has  no  doubt  been  made  to  do  effective  work  in  the 
cause  of  cleanliness.  At  best  the  diploma  is  none  too  decorative 
an  ornament  and  gives  no  convincing  evidence  that  the  student 
has  absorbed  or  mastered  the  subjects  for  which  the  credits  were 
awarded.  A  college  graduate  must  have  something  more  than 
a  diploma  to  show  for  his  four  years  at  a  seat  of  learning.  The 
college  usually  gives  a  man  measure  for  measure,  just  what  he 
puts  into  it.  It  depends  upon  the  man  whether  his  education 
is  to  become  an  inseparable  part  of  himself,  or  just  a  scrap  of 
paper  to  be  hung  on  the  wall  in  a  gilt  frame. 


EDUCATION  WITHOUT  CULTURE 

A  CONTRADICTION 

E.  A.  Beilharz 


It  has  come  to  be  generally  recognized  that  American  educa- 
tion has  made  a  deplorable  failure  of  its  efforts  to  recognize  the 
fundamentals  of  past  educational  theory.  On  every  side  we  hear 
the  questions :  What  is  wrong  with  our  schools  1  Why  is  it  that 
we  who  have  the  greatest  material  wealth  and  opportunity  of  any 
nation  of  the  globe,  have  failed  to  turn  out  a  better  scholastic 
product!  We  have  poured  out  money  in  billions,  passed  laws 
without  number,  but  in  spite  of  our  best  efforts,  our  fine  inten- 
tions and  our  glittering  ideals,  we  are  compelled  to  face  the  bit- 
ter fact  that  as  a  nation  we  have  the  lowest  return  on  our  invest- 
ment of  any  civilized  state. 

It  appears  to  me  that  our  principle  difficulty  in  meeting  this 
question  comes  from  a  confusion  of  basic  ideas.  In  our  fatuous 
preoccupation  with  the  seven  cardinal  principles  and  other 
fetiches  of  educational  theorists,  we  have  lost  sight  of  the  real 
aim  of  education  and  the  fundamental  conflict  which  is  in  large 
part  responsible  for  our  present  condition.  This  conflict  arises 
primarily  out  of  the  fact  that  our  educational  progress  has  passed 
out  of  the  traditional  pathways  and  from  traditional  control,  and 
has  come  under  a  novel  and  questionable  scholastic  theory.  In 
other  words,  we  have  largely  abandoned  the  old  humanities  and 
cultural  arts  which  were  the  directing  force  in  the  school  during 
past  ages,  and  have  substituted  for  them  a  utilitarian  training 
for  business  competition. 

To  the  thoughtful  observer  interested  primarily  in  cultural 
growth,  the  fact  is  inescapable  that  our  schools  are  becoming 
more  utilitarian  than  ever,  more  interested  in  the  development 
of  economic  and  industrially  valuable  skills  to  the  exclusion  of 
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the  arts  and  sciences  which  our  elders  regarded  as  both  human 
izing  and  cultural.  The  whole  tone  of  modern  educational  pro- 
paganda, the  cant  of  small  town  board  members  and  the  criticisms 
of  public  opinion  are  leveled  at  the  few  vestiges  of  cultural  tra- 
dition still  lingering  in  our  schools.  The  cry  today  is  for  ^^prac- 
tical learning.'' — that  is,  knowledge  which  can  be  turned  into 
money  or  made  to  assist  in  the  process  of  accumulating  money. 
This  trend  is  clearly  shown  in  the  emphasis  placed  on  such  sub- 
jects as  typing,  accounting,  manual  training  and  business  Eng- 
lish, to  the  all  but  general  neglect  of  the  arts.  In  other  words 
what  the  modern  world  is  demanding  is  downright  commercial 
training  that  can  be  used  as  a  tool  in  satisfying  ambitions  to  rise 
in  the  world,  by  enhancing  one's  chances  in  the  acquisition  of 
such  social  commodities  as  position,  fame,  wealth  and  power. 

The  startling  fact  about  the  matter  is  that  this  clamor  is  in 
accord  with  the  point  of  view  of  modern  democratic  theories  of 
education.  These  people  are  acting  from  an  instinct  which  to 
them  is  absolutely  sound.  To  the  average  student  and  the  aver- 
age parent  the  only  valuable  things  the  schools  can  offer  are  the 
practical  things.  Those  of  us  who  have  a  feeling  that  the  cul- 
tural subjects  must  have  some  defence  often  do  more  harm  than 
good  by  our  efforts  at  defending  them.  When  we  are  asked: 
^'What  is  the  good  of  all  this  studying  of  dead  languages  and 
literature?  Where  will  it  get  you  1 ' '  We  try  to  enlighten  the  ques- 
tioner by  honest  efforts  to  stress  the  significance  of  ^^  mental 
training, "  ^  ^  discipline ' '  and  cultural  values.  Somehow  we  never 
convince  them.  We  are  singing  our  song  to  the  deaf.  We  put 
ourselves  in  the  position  of  the  artist  who  tries  to  explain  the 
value  of  the  Parthenon  to  a  practical  carpenter  from  Big  Springs 
in  terms  of  the  value  of  its  marble  or  the  market  price  of  the 
Phidian  frieze.  There  is  really  only  one  answer  to  such  a  ques- 
tion and  the  answer  is:  **It  has  no  value  whatever,  this  culture. 
It  is  not  going  to  get  you  any  place.  You  won't  make  more 
money  with  it.  From  a  practical  point  of  view  you  are  wasting 
your  time. ' '    When  your  inquisitor  has  recovered  from  this  plain 
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admission  of  its  general  worthlessness,  you  may  continue,  ^^of 
course,  there  will  be  incidental  advantages.  Latin  will  increase 
your  vocabulary,  clarify  your  sense  of  grammar.  English  liter- 
ature may  equip  you  with  some  geographical,  scientific  or  histori- 
cal fact,  but  if  these  are  the  ends  that  appeal  to  you,  I  must  ad- 
mit that  they  could  be  secured  much  more  easily  by  some  direct 
study  of  vocabularies,  grammar,  geography,  etc.  But  yet,  in 
spite  of  it  all,  or  because  of  it  all,  this  cultural  training  is  the  most 
valuable  thing  in  the  school. '^ 

To  explain  this  general  attitude  intelligently  it  is  necessary 
to  review  a  little  history.  Cultural  education  was  the  only  edu- 
cation which  our  ancestors  knew.  Since  history  began  in  the 
shadow  of  the  pyramids,  teachers  gathered  their  pupils  about 
them  in  the  temple  schools,  the  groves  of  Athens,  the  universities 
of  medieval  Europe,  the  early  American  grammar  schools,  and 
taught  them  cultural  subjects.  The  point  of  teaching  Latin  and 
Greek  in  the  Middle  Ages  was  not  to  enable  the  students  to  pass 
a  semester  examination,  but  to  introduce  them  to  the  reading  of 
Virgil  and  Aristotle.  With  the  growth  of  the  American  Public 
School  System,  all  this  was  changed.  For  the  first  time  in  his- 
tory cultural  subjects  are  taught  for  credits,  not  for  mastery. 
For  the  first  time  in  history  cultural  subjects  are  put  on  the  de- 
fensive, while  the  so-called  practical  studies,  formerly  relegated 
to  guild  and  workshop,  command  the  major  attention  of  the  edu- 
cational world.    Why? 

The  answer  obviously  is  that  education  is  merely  reflecting 
the  changes  which  have  come  over  our  modern  world  with  the  rise 
of  industry,  the  glorification  of  utility  and  the  deification  of  the 
practical ;  or,  to  put  it  more  simply,  the  loss  of  the  individual  in 
the  mob,  the  smothering  of  the  artist,  thinker  and  creator  in  the 
w^orkman. 

It  is  our  favorite  boast  nowadays  that  we  have  elevated  hu- 
manity. We  have  greater  comfort,  more  luxury,  better  food, 
clothing  and  homes  than  we  ever  enjoyed  before.  Similarly  we 
claim  that  we  are  spreading  the  benefits  of  education,  formerly 
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arrogated  to  the  few,  to  all  men  and  women.  There  is  a  simple 
fact,  however,  that  we  have  overlooked,  namely,  that  to  make  a 
level  plain  is  to  cut  the  hills,  perhaps  even  to  level  the  moun- 
tains; we  can  never  raise  the  valleys  to  the  height  of  the  moun- 
tain peaks;  the  wider  the  area  affected  by  such  leveling,  the 
greater  the  drabness  and  mediocrity  of  the  resultant  landscape. 
To  put  this  more  simply,  we  have  spread  education  thin  to  cover 
the  many,  and  circumstances  compel  us  to  make  it  fit  the  many. 
What  do  the  many  want  f  Not  culture  surely !  Not  devotion  to 
art  or  literature !  These  are  rare  aspirations  in  any  class  or 
caste,  and  are  never  the  sort  of  things  which  appeal  to  the  mob. 
The  mob  has  a  sure  instinct  which  tells  them  that  these  things 
are  not  for  them.  Except  for  a  few  hypocrites  and  imbeciles 
who  prate  of  the  ^^ spread  of  enlightenment,"  and  the  ^ ideals 
of  service,"  man's  native  honesty  speaks  truly  in  the  phrases 
which  the  vast  mass  of  people  instinctively  apply  to  all  that  is 
cultural, — *^dead  lumber,"  ^^ useless  truck"  and  *^fol  de  rol." 

We  may  as  well  admit  that  our  present  system  of  cultural  edu- 
cation is  doomed.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  tendencies  now  forc- 
ing modern  education  towards  the  ideal  of  utility  will  continue 
to  expand  our  curricula  with  practical  sciences  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  arts.  The  pity  is  that  even  the  best  intentioned  of  the  de- 
fenders of  cultural  training  do  not  know  why  they  should  defend 
it.  One  cannot  but  gather  an  overwhelming  impression  of  the 
futility  of  defence,  when  reading  modern  educators  on  the  sub- 
ject. This  is  the  more  regrettable  as  culture  can  actually  be  de- 
fended, as  it  deserves  to  be  and  ought  to  be  defended. 

The  main  difficulty  in  its  defense  lies  in  the  fact  that  our  mod- 
ern world  has  subscribed  to  a  glittering  but  wholly  idiotic  theory 
of  ** democratic  equality  in  education."  It  is  quite  unnecessary 
to  insist  that  ours  is  an  essentially  industrial  type  of  democracy, 
and  that  the  equality  desired  is  the  equality  of  slaves  with  the 
emphasis  on  slave  virtues,  such  as  utility,  service  and  efficiency. 
This  in  fact  is  not  democracy  at  all,  but  a  particularly  ugly  type 
of  herd  autocracy.    The  first  step  in  the  right  direction  is  to  stop 
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defending  cultural  education  for  all  students.  Unless  the  position 
is  forthwith  abandoned  that  everyone  ought  to  be  taught  Latin, 
literature  and  allied  subjects,  no  progress  towards  a  sane  pro- 
gram is  possible.  The  next  step  is  the  reaffirmation  of  a  prin- 
ciple as  old  as  mankind,  that  men  are  not  created  equal,  or  cer- 
tainly do  not  remain  so.  It  would  seem  that  this  is  merely  a 
common  sense  adjustment  of  conditions  to  facts ;  but  unless  this 
basis  is  agreed  upon,  education  will  continue  to  stagnate  at  its 
present  level  or  go  lower.  Even  if  we  do  not  admit  that  man- 
kind tends  to  drift  into  a  low  type  where  all  are  equal  in  medio- 
crity, we  may  at  least  venture  the  opinion,  amazing  and  revolu- 
tionary to  some,  that  culture,  which  is  not  for  the  many,  may 
be  for  the  few. 

It  will  be  objected  that  this  view  is  aristrocratic,  though  it  cer- 
tainly is  not.  We  must  remember  that  the  principle  of  democracy 
is  equality  of  opportunity,  not  standardization  of  t^^ae,  exem- 
plified in  that  ugly  phrase  coined  by  Eussian  socialism,  ^^The  dic- 
tatorship of  the  proletariate."  The  saddening  fact  is  that  an 
autocracy  of  the  mob  with  mob  instincts  and  mob  ideals  is  always 
more  oppressive,  more  ugly  and  stupid  than  any  aristocratic 
type  of  education  could  ever  become.  Cultural  education  has  al- 
ways been  the  province  of  the  few,  because  only  the  few  are  fit 
for  it.  This  is  as  true  today,  as  it  ever  was,  and  doubtless  it  is 
better  so. 

This  does  not  mean,  of  course,  that  such  education  should  be 
closed  against  the  masses ;  rather,  opportunities  should  be  offer- 
ed even  more  widely  to  deserving  children  of  every  social  class 
or  order.  It  should,  however,  be  much  more  selective  than  it  has 
been  in  the  past,  and  on  the  sole  basis  of  the  fitness  and  aptitude 
of  the  student.  Some  students  should  study  the  practical  sciences. 
It  is  quite  right  and  proper  that  they  should  have  this  oppor- 
tunity ;  and  wrong  that  they  should  be  forced  to  waste  their  time 
sitting  through  courses,  w^hich  they  do  not  understand  and  for 
which  they  have  no  inclination  or  ability.  At  the  same  time  other 
students  should  have  the  opportunity  of  studying  the  really  valu- 
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able  educative  arts  of  language  and  literature,  not  because  they 
are  tools,  but  because  they  are  soul  food  with  ennobling  moral, 
ethical  and  aesthetic  disciplines,  through  which  some  will  find  the 
^^ flowered  pathways  of  the  heart"  to  richer  lives  and  deeper, 
finer  personalities.  They  have  as  clear  a  right  to  such  education, 
as  other  students  have  to  practical  training.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
however,  a  genuine  student  has  little  chance  of  this  kind  of  de- 
velopment in  our  modern  American  schools, — particularly  in 
smaller  towns.  The  contamination  of  utilitarian  education  has 
tainted  the  entire  system  and  even  the  teaching  force  is  largely 
recruited  from  the  ranks  of  students  subjected  to  the  same  brutal- 
izing processes  which  has  warped  and  blunted  the  aesthetic  sen- 
sibilities of  the  entire  nation  to  a  degree  that  is  almost  incredible. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  again,  it  is  only  the  very  exceptional  stu- 
dent who  can  rise  through  the  muck  of  commercialized  education 
to  a  sense  of  what  our  forefathers  meant  by  culture.  Even  the 
very  word  today  has  been  given  an  ugly  connotation.  It  has 
come  to  mean  flash,  display  and  superficiality,  instead  of  any- 
thing like  the  rich,  rounded  development  which  the  word  connotes 
to  an  educated  foreigner.  It  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at,  that 
thoughtless  people  condemn  culture  as  foolishness  and  affecta- 
tion, when  that  is  the  very  type  of  pseudo-culture  our  education 
is  organized  to  create.  There  seems  to  be  a  nation-wide  con- 
spiracy to  destroy  the  few  vestiges  of  culture  that  remain.  It 
can  be  seen  and  felt  among  our  ^* business  men''  school  board 
members  and  fawning  educators,  and  is  kept  in  check  only  by  the 
attitude  of  the  last  citadel  of  culture,  the  university,  with  its  en- 
trance examination  and  requirements. 

But  culture  for  the  few  is  as  defensible  as  it  is  desirable.  It 
is  the  only  part  of  our  educational  scheme  which  is  really  worth 
defending.  Skills  in  money  making  trades  can  be  imparted  else- 
where, but  the  arts  that  affect  the  mind  and  the  heart  are  the 
sacred  province  of  the  school.  They  are  worth  any  school's  best 
efforts  in  maintaining  and  developing  them,  even  if  it  should  be- 
come necessary  to  establish  two  types  of  schools  and  largely 
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segregate  the  cultural  from  commercial  studies.  Some  such 
scheme  must  be  divised  if  American  education  is  not  to  become 
merely  the  training  school  for  a  nation  of  stenographers,  white- 
collar  slaves  and  factory  workers. 

I  know  that  this  will  hit  hard  at  many  of  the  pet  theories  and 
practical  ideals  of  American  educationists,  but  it  is  time  that 
this  condition  be  realized  and  faced.  When  the  major  objective 
of  education  is  the  creation  of  docile,  half-trained  and  thinly 
veneered  ^ '  citizens  "  as  it  is  today,  it  is  time  for  us  to  stop  prating 
about  general  levels  of  a  literacy  which  never  reads  literature, 
and  face  the  truth  that  we  have  practically  killed  the  only  purpose 
that  made  education  worthwhile. 

It  is  a  commonplace  of  criticism  that  our  graduates  whose  one 
desire  is  credits,  diplomas,  and  a  good  time  have  the  lowest  gen- 
eral level  of  intelligence  and  culture  of  any  nation  of  similar  op- 
portunities in  the  world.  The  product  of  our  schools  and  even 
of  our  universities  is  a  standardized  low  grade  class  of  men  and 
women,  far  inferior  to  European  graduates  in  literary  taste,  in 
appreciation  of  genuine  music  or  in  any  other  of  the  cultural  ap- 
preciations. Their 's  is  the  mucker's  pose  for  anything  that 
savors  of  taste  or  appreciation  in  these  fields.  There  is  no  use 
trying  to  put  a  good  face  on  affairs  or  smooth  over  these  rough 
spots  by  pointing  to  our  electric  refrigerators,  air  conditioners 
and  vacuum  cleaners.  We  must  face  the  problem  squarely, 
abandon  the  stupid  and  facile  attitude  assumed  by  American 
educational  philosophy,  and  find  some  way  of  salvaging  American 
culture  before  the  waters  of  oblivion  sweep  away  a  civilization 
that  had  learned  how  to  work,  but  had  forgotten  how  to  live. 
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The  Little  House 

Small  it  is,  that  house  of  which  we  re  dreamed 
And  planned  and  schemed 
And  the  roof  is  old  and  tumbledown 
With  the  ends  run  down    .   .   . 

The  paint  that  once  was  white 

is  now  a  dusty  grey, 
And  the  little  fence  that  wobbles 

has  seen  a  better  day, 
Broken  hinges  on  the  odd  green  shutters 

make  them  loosely  hang, 
Shutters  that  once  closed  softly 

to  the  touch  of  human  hands. 

The  little  steps  need  fixing, 

here  and  there  a  nail  is  out. 
And  a  step  upon  the  porch 

makes  it  creak  and  turn  about. 
But  inside  the  rooms  are  friendly 

and  whisper  one  may  stay, 
To  learn  from  all  the  markings 

what  happened  yesterday. 

People  lived  and  loved  and  laughed 
inside  those  lonely  rooms, 

And  many  were  the  smiles  that  chased 
away  life's  daily  glooms. 
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Many  were  the  tears  shed  because 

the  heart  felt  pain, 
And  many  were  the  dreams 

that  were  dreamed  in  vain. 

Yea,  the  little  house  has  lived 

and  has  had  a  past  all  of  its  own, 
A  past  that  has  left  its  markings 

on  the  grains  of  wood  and  stone, — 
Thus  we'll  take  our  lives,  the  joys 

and  pains,  and  go  once  more. 
To  put  the  touch  of  human  hands 

upon  the  silent  door. 

Nothing  shall  we  change 

except  the  broken  things  to  mend, 
There  we'll  spend  our  lives  until 

our  hopes  and  dreams  will  end. 
From  its  face  we'll  wipe  the  creases 

and  smooth  away  the  lonely  frown; 
Yea,  we'll  make  our  home  beneath  the  roof 

that  is  old  and  tumbledown. 

Small  it  is,  that  house  of  which  we're  dreamed 
And  planned  and  schemed, 
And  the  roof  is  old  and  tumbledown, 
With  the  ends  run  down. 

Rose  Cangelosi 
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GRIST 

Authors  and  publishers  of  present-day  fiction  are  nothing  if 
not  aggressive.  They  keep  very  much  in  the  public  eye  largely 
through  their  own  journalistic  publications.  Their  wares  are 
fully  displayed  and  by  sheer  insistence  they  get  themselves  talk- 
ed about  and  perhaps  read.  In  space  paid  for,  an  ultra- advanced 
publisher  mentions  each  week  an  important  book  published  by 
his  firm.  It  is  usually  ^*one  of  the  author's  best  works/'  so  the 
*^ad"  says,  all  of  which  may  be  poor,  the  best  of  a  bad  lot.  *^It 
is  nothing  less  than  the  crowning  effort  of  so  and  so 's  long  and 
busy  life,''  continues  the  ^*ad,"  though  the  life  may  have  been 
too  long  by  half  and  busy  about  nothing  worth.  We  see  each 
week  announcements  of  books  supplemented  by  an  array  of 
favorable  comments  gleaned  from  newspaper  reviews.  The  out- 
standing feature  is  the  grossly  exaggerated  expressions  of  ad- 
miration on  the  part  of  fellow  novelists,  boosting  utterly  worth- 
less books.  These  find  their  way  into  disguised  advertising  that 
sets  forth  in  superlative  terms  what  each  is  supposed  to  think 
about  the  book  in  question.  Then  follows  a  list  of  names  familiar 
to  readers  of  very  modern  literature,  with  the  inference  that 
everybody  is  reading  it.  In  quite  a  few  instances  it  is  rather 
iconoclastic  stuff  with  little  evidence  of  thought, — bizarre,  jejune, 
untrue  to  life  and  to  our  own  experience  of  it. 
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Mary  Ellen  Leary 

Leaving  Grenoble  the  road  climbs  swift  and  straight,  as  though 
it  were  setting  itself  to  the  task  of  crossing  the  Alps.  It  is  a 
narrow,  firmly-packed  dirt  road.  The  walnut  trees  that  abound 
in  the  valley  gradually  give  place  to  sturdy  chestnut  trees  that 
crowd  the  edges  of  the  road.  Higher  up  a  line  of  darker  green 
marks  the  pines.  The  road  climbs  steadily,  then,  abruptly  it 
rests  on  the  Plateau  de  Lafres. 

We  had  left  Grenoble  in  the  crispness  of  early  morning  on  our 
way  to  the  shrine  of  Our  Lady  de  La  Sallette.  My  fellow  passen- 
gers in  the  coach  were  two  rather  sedate  seminarians,  a  voluble, 
mustached  Frenchman  who  kept  us  posted  on  the  best  views,  and 
an  Englishwoman  with  her  attractive  daughter  of  perhaps  seven- 
teen. We  were  all  delighted  beyond  anticipation  with  the  scenery. 
To  the  north  and  west  the  French  countryside  spread  out  in  pat- 
terns of  varied  greens,  while  to  the  south  and  east  rose  the  snow- 
crowned  Alps. 

It  was  early  afternoon  when  we  reached  the  Plateau  de  Lafres 
with  its  two  tiny  lakes,  and  the  horses  were  tired.  Breathing 
noisily  after  the  long  pull  they  came  to  a  standstill  beside  the  only 
building  visible, — a  long,  low  shack,  one  end  of  which  served  as 
a  blacksmith  shop ;  the  other,  as  a  singularly  uninviting  cafe. 

Only  the  driver  got  down.  His  call  rang  out  above  the  rattle 
of  the  coach,  and,  as  suddenly  as  though  he  had  dropped  from  one 
of  the  peaks  above,  a  tall,  thick-shouldered  man  appeared  fasten- 
ing on  a  greyish-white  apron.  His  wife  meanwhile  was  eyeing 
us  from  the  entrance  to  the  cafe. 

Followed  closely  by  a  huge  goat,  a  boy  drew  near,  eyeing  us 
with  frank  curiosity.  In  spite  of  his  slight  figure  he  looked  to  be 
about  sixteen,  with  wide  intelligent  eyes  as  blue  as  the  twin  lakes 
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that  lay  on  either  side  of  us.  He  had  an  almost  ethereal  frailty. 
The  Englishwoman  commented  on  that. 

^^He  hardly  seems  human,"  she  said. 

'^  Perhaps  he  is  not.  Fairies  may  have  left  him  here  at  Les 
Lacs  de  Lafres,"  I  ventured. 

The  Englishwoman  raised  two  perfectly  formed  eyebrows  and 
turned  away  her  head.  ^ '  She  must  be  Irish, ' '  I  heard  her  whisper 
to  her  daughter. 

Our  driver  just  then  lifted  his  close-cropped  head  and  sniffed 
audibly.    '^ Jacques!    Is  it  onion  soup  I  smell?"  he  queried. 

^^You  are  right,"  said  the  man  Jacques,  rubbing  the  nose  of 
one  of  the  horses. 

I  sniffed,  too,  puzzled.  Varied  odors  mingled  in  the  crisp 
mountain  air,  and,  perhaps  from  suggestion,  I  suspected  that  our 
driver  had  a  discriminating  nose. 

'*Do  you  know  where  you  are?"  our  accommodating  French- 
man asked  us. 

^*0n  the  Plateau  de  Lafres." 

^'No,  no,"  he  snapped,  impatiently.  '^That  is  so.  But  who 
has  been  here  before  you?    You  have  never  read  of  this  spot!" 

*^  Other  pilgrims  to  the  shrine  of  Our  Lady  de  La  Sallette," 
someone  offered. 

^^No.  no." 

*^ Napoleon,"  said  one  of  the  quiet  seminarians. 

*  ^  Ah !  You  are  right.  Here  Napoleon  came  to  gather  his  forces 
after  he  escaped  from  Elbe ;  and  centuries  before  him  Hannibal 
crossed  the  Alps  from  this  plateau.  Look  there!"  Near  the 
side  of  the  mountain  we  could  see  a  clump  of  three  chestnuts. 
Under  them  a  stream  frothed.  '*Many  times  I  have  heard  how 
Napoleon  loved  that  spot.  He  would  stand  under  the  chestnuts, 
waiting,  planning." 

The  Englishwoman 's  daughter  stood  up.  *  *  Do  let 's  get  down, ' ' 
she  cried.    **It  is  so  lovely  out  there." 
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^^Anne!''  Her  mother  protested,  but  Anne  was  already  out 
of  the  coach.  The  boy  and  the  goat  backed  around  the  corner  of 
the  shack. 

' '  We  might  follow  her, '  ^  suggested  the  Frenchman.  ^  ^  We  have 
to  wait  anyway  until  the  horses  are  rested  and  our  driver  has  had 
his  onion  soup.  Perhaps  we  could  get  some  wine  and  cheese. 
What  do  you  sayT' 

Glancing  through  the  open  window  I  saw  something  move  be- 
side the  historic  chestnut  trees.  There  stood  the  boy  with  the 
goat  at  his  heels,  and  with  him  was  Anne.  Not  waiting  for  the 
others  I  slipped  over  to  them. 

The  boy  was  whittling  a  square  bit  of  wood,  and  the  chips  flew 
from  his  knife  into  the  stream,  where  they  swirled  away  towards 
the  lakes.  As  I  came  up  they  both  smiled  at  me.  Anne  sat  down 
at  the  edge  of  the  stream. 

^^You  will  get  splashed,"  said  the  boy,  looking  at  the  captured 
sunlight  in  her  hair. 

She  shook  her  head.  ^^They  have  been  telling  us  about  your 
plateau,"  she  said,  '* about  Hannibal  and  Napoleon.  Do  you  know 
of  anyone  else  who  has  been  here!" 

^'Yes,"  he  said,  quietly. 

^^Tell  us,"  Anne  insisted. 

' '  You  wouldn  't  believe  it. ' ' 

*^0h,  but  we  would,"  she  cried,  flashing  up  a  sudden  earnest 
glance. 

''You  might/'  the  boy  considered,  looking  then  at  me. 

Anne  laughed.  '  *  Oh,  she  will  believe  it,  too.  She 's  Irish.  She 
thought,  because  you  are  so  slight,  perhaps  the  fairies  brought 
you  here." 

*  ^  I  ^11  tell  you, ' '  he  said  soberly,  and  led  us  among  the  trees  to 
a  ruined  gatepost.  It  was  built  of  grey  stones,  stained  and 
scarred.  The  boy  brushed  aside  the  vines  to  reveal  a  blackened 
metal  plate  bearing  a  coat  of  arms, — simply  a  man  riding  a  tail- 
less horse.    Through  the  pines  we  saw  a  thick  wall  of  the  same 
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grey  stone  twisting  back  towards  the  mountains.  It  was  an  ab- 
surd wall,  running  straight  for  a  while  only  to  veer  away  sharp- 
ly, turning  in  and  out  in  a  series  of  crazy  angles. 

^^Look  up,''  commanded  our  wide-eyed  young  guide.  ^*Can 
you  see  the  ruins  of  an  old  chateau  1 ' ' 

Towering  on  a  peak  above  the  plateau  we  could  discern  the  re- 
mains of  what  must  have  been  an  elaborate  castle. 

The  boy  dropped  to  his  knees.  ^^A  great  soldier  built  that 
chateau.  He  was  Lesdiguere,  general-in-chief  of  the  French  army. 
Eough  as  a  soldier  is  apt  to  be,  and  rather  ambitious,  at  court 
he  was  embarrassed  at  his  lack  of  finesse,  and  resolved  to  flee  the 
court  and  live  on  an  estate  of  his  own.  He  had  never  cared  for 
anything  except  his  soldiers  and  the  hunt,  and  here  he  hunted. 
It  is  an  excellent  place.  The  animals  come  down  to  the  lakes  for 
water,  and  in  the  winter  the  snow  drives  them  into  the  timber 
round  about. 

'^Lesdiguere  knew  that  the  site  was  the  most  beautiful  in  all 
France.  His  estate,  too,  one  day  would  be  the  loveliest.  Every- 
thing would  go  into  it, — his  money,  and  his  heart  as  well,  for  at 
court  a  lady  had  promised  him  her  hand. 

' '  Then  the  impossible  happened.  A  scarlet-clad  prince  had  been 
advanced  to  favor  and  to  power.  His  dislike  for  Lesdiguere 
swept  him  from  office  with  nothing  to  his  name  save  the  chateau. 

''The  lady  on  her  part  had  insisted  that  she  was  as  good  as 
her  word  and  now  it  was  the  very  eve  of  the  wedding.  Lesdiguere 
had  been  hunting  since  dawn  and  on  his  return  threw  himself  into 
a  chair  before  the  fireplace  in  the  great  hall.  A  servant  brought 
food  and  wine. 

"  'You  wish  to  retire,  sirT  he  asked. 

"  'No,'  insisted  Lesdiguere.    'I  wish  to  be  alone.' 

"Slumped  in  his  chair,  he  kept  running  his  fingers  through  his 
curling  beard  thinking  of  the  morrow.  Upstairs  all  was  in  readi- 
ness. At  sunrise  he  would  ride  to  the  Plateau  de  Laf  res,  and  then 
to  the  city  of  Grenoble  where  she  was  awaiting  him. 
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**It  had  been  a  tiring  day.  Before  long  he  nodded ;  his  clench- 
ed fist  relaxed,  opened,  fell  idly  at  his  side.    He  slept. 

^'When  he  awoke  it  was  dark.  Shadows  from  down  the  long 
hall  had  crept  closer  and  closer  to  the  embers  gleaming  in  the 
broad  fireplace.  Lesdiguere  sat  up  stiff  and  cold.  Bending  for- 
ward he  raked  the  coals  together  until  they  sprang  into  a  merry 
flame.  Ah,  that  was  better !  He  turned  to  call  his  servant,  but 
stopped,  his  eyes  staring.  The  poker  clattered  from  his  hand 
to  the  stone  floor.    Then  he  straightened  to  his  full  height. 

'^Sitting  opposite  him  was  a  little  old  man  who  seemed  to  fade 
into  the  shadows  of  the  room.  Most  of  his  face  was  hidden  be- 
hind a  great  beard  that  grew  high  on  his  cheeks  and  spread  far 
below  his  chin.  Only  his  eyes  were  distinct.  Fiery  eyes  they 
were,  with  a  cold,  sharp  glint  that  set  Lesdiguere 's  soul  aquiver. 
The  uncanny  little  man  had  no  cap,  and  his  black  hair  fell  loose 
on  his  shoulders.    He  was  infinitely  old. 

''  ^Who  are  youT  Lesdiguere  demanded,  his  voice  rumbling 
down  the  hall. 

^ '  'Sit  down,  sit  down ! ^  the  little  old  man  rasped.  Lesdiguere 
sat  down.  'Who  am  I?  Your  friend,  if  you  will.  I  have  come 
to  give  you  what  you  most  desire.' 

''Lesdiguere  snorted  impatiently.  'Enough!'  he  cried.  'This 
cannot  be  a  dream.    Who  are  you?' 

"  'You  do  not  believe  me?'  questioned  the  little  man.  'But  I 
can  give  you  the  estate  you  long  for.  All  the  land  you  want  is 
yours. ' 

"At  that  Lesdiguere  started.  Who  could  know  his  dearest 
wish?    Was  it  true?    Could  there  be  a  way? 

"  'How?'  he  breathed. 

' '  '  Go,  mount  your  horse, '  said  the  little  man,  *  and  ride  as  far 
as  you  can.  All  the  land  you  can  encircle  between  now  and  mid- 
night is  yours.' 

"Strangely,  unreasonably,  Lesdiguere  felt  impelled  to  do  it. 

"  'And  after  midnight?'  he  asked. 
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a  ij^-j^r  The  little  man's  eyes  danced.  ^If  you  are  not  back 
in  the  castle  courtyard  by  the  last  stroke  of  midnight, — you  are 
mine ! ' 

^^Lesdiguere  sprang  to  his  feet  hotly.  That  anyone  should 
dare  to  make  such  a  suggestion  in  his  own  home !  Sell  his  soul? 
No,  not  for  worlds!  He  would  tell  this  smug  little  devil  what 
he  thought  of  him  and  fling  him  down  the  mountain  side.  Then 
he  hesitated.  There  was  one  way  around  it.  He  might  ride  out 
and  get  the  land,  and  yet  return  safely  by  midnight.  It  was  a 
dangerous  thing  to  attempt,  but  Lesdiguere  's  soul  leapt  to  dan- 
ger. 

*'He  laughed,  threw  back  his  head  and  laughed  long,  while  the 
little  man  nodded  complacently,  his  eyes  darting  over  Lesdigu- 
ere 's  figure. 

^'  ^Good!'  shouted  Lesdiguere,  catching  up  his  sword.  ^All 
I  can  encircle  before  midnight.'  He  was  off  to  the  stable,  his 
head  full  of  what  he  wanted.  There  was  that  wide  opening  above 
the  waterfall  to  the  west,  and  the  narrow  valley  where  the  animals 
gathered  in  winter.  Yes,  and  the  plateau  with  its  two  sparkling 
lakes.  These  he  must  have.  He  led  out  his  startled  horse,  saddled 
him  and  was  off  through  the  postern  gate,  riding  hard  to  the  west. 

''Only  then  he  began  reckoning  the  time.  Fool!  Why  had  he 
not  thought  of  it  before  he  left ?  He  had  slept  long.  How  long! 
He  glanced  through  the  trees  at  the  stars,  but  he  was  going  too 
fast  to  see  them.  It  seemed  late.  Perhaps  it  was  near  midnight ; 
if  he  kept  within  earshot  of  the  castle  bell  he  could  hear  it  and 
be  back  in  time. 

''As  he  sped  through  the  forest  he  heard  in  his  wake  a  strange 
thundering  sound.  Glancing  over  his  shoulder  he  saw  a  wall 
building  itself  in  his  tracks.  Fast  as  he  went,  the  wall  sprang 
up,  the  stones  thrusting  themselves  into  place,  high  and  strong. 
A  walled  estate  of  his  own !  He  thought  of  the  valley  and  was 
turning  to  the  west  again  as  the  castle  bell  struck, — once. 
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*  *  His  horse  reared  with  the  force  of  the  pull  on  the  reins.  Back 
towards  the  castle  he  plunged  digging  his  heels  into  the  animal's 
flanks. 

'  ^  '  But  it  is  only  the  half  hour, '  he  thought.  ^  Even  if  it  is  half 
past  eleven,  I  still  have  thirty  minutes.  I  shall  take  in  the 
plateau. ' 

*^Thus  he  rode,  now  hotly  up  the  mountain  side  towards  the 
castle,  now  back  again  in  wild  haste  to  enclose  a  little  more  land, 
then  a  little  more,  and  still  a  little  more.  His  conscience  bade 
him  turn  back ;  his  soul,  his  precious  soul  would  be  lost. 

^^He  was  more  than  half-way  up  the  mountain  side  when  the 
first  warning  stroke  of  the  clock  sounded.  One!  His  heart  leapt 
in  fear  as  he  felt  his  horse's  pack  slacking.  He  could  never  make 
it.  Two!  Three!  Glancing  over  his  shoulder  he  saw  the  little 
old  man  dragging  at  the  horse's  tail.  Again  the  bell  tolled! 
With  a  cry  Lesdiguere  drew  his  sword ;  for  an  instant  it  gleamed 
in  the  darkness,  and  then,  with  one  swift  blow,  he  cut  off  the 
horse's  tail.  Released,  the  animal  sprang  forward.  Ten!  Faster 
they  sw^ept  past  the  trees.  There  was  the  castle,  and  the  gate ! 
Tivelve!   Lesdiguere  was  safe ! 

'^Within  his  taut  body  his  soul  shuddered." 

In  the  distance,  someone  hallooed.  Anne  rose,  hesitant  to  break 
the  spell. 

^^ Thank  you,"  she  said  softly.    **I  believe  it." 

** Would  you  like  to  have  this!"  The  boy  placed  in  her  hand 
the  little  figure  he  had  whittled.  It  was  a  tail-less  horse.  She 
took  it,  delighted,  and  smiled  her  thanks  into  his  dazzling  eyes, 
as  she  turned  to  run  towards  the  coach.  For  a  moment  I  stood 
with  the  boy  watching  her.  Half  way  she  turned,  and  shading 
her  eyes  against  the  sun,  looked  up  at  the  ruins  of  the  chateau. 
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Compensation 


When  I'm  tired — 

Scents  the  air, 

Since  you're  away — 

Because  a  girl 

I  walk 

Once  loved  a  boy 

Night  or  day 

Enough 

Alone 

To  put  it  there. 

Along  a  city  street. 

Violets 

There  I  meet 

And  bleeding  hearts 

Bloom 

In  a  hot-house  bed, 

And  bless 

The  small  details 

Of  others'  happiness 

7 

Because 

And  salvage  bits 

r-r-t 

A  woman  left  them 

lo  use 

In  her  room, 

As  I  muse 

It's  said. 

An  old  man 

Along  the  way 

We  took 

Carefully  tends  them 
With  a  paper  knife. 

That  other  May, 
Before  it, 

Because  he  saw 

Too,  was  turned  to  stone. 

In  them 

Golden  windows 

The  combination 

Indicate 

Of  his  life. 

Expectancy 

I  need  you,  sometimes, — 

Of  the  night. 

Since  you're  away — 

High  above 

Then,  night  or  day, 

The  corner  light 

Somewhere 

Hangs  a  moon; 

Along  a  city  street 

Beneath  it 

We  meet,       . 

A  lilac  bush 

And  talk. 

Mary  Gertrude  Harris 


